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DONALD  WINDHAM 


For  weeks  once  in  London  I saw  every  per- 
formance that  the  company  of  the  Russian 
Ballet  gave.  They  had  not  been  very  long 
out  of  Russia  then  and  were  at  their  peak. 
Diaghilev’s  hand  was  on  everything,  and 
there  was  a completeness,  a unity,  a varied 
singleness  of  perfection  in  the  case  of  each 
production,  or  shall  we  say  composition,  or 
performance,  that  I had  never  seen  before 
and  have  never  seen  since.  From  all  that 
brilliant  assemblage  the  figure,  of  course,  who 
stood  out  most  was  Nijinsky.  1 have  in  my 
time  seen  a few,  a very  few,  artists  of  the 
theatre  who  were  more  profound,  more  in- 
finitely human  and  more  tragic  to  the  heart 
and  mind,  but  I have  never  seen  any  other 
artist  so  varied  in  his  compulsion,  so  absorb- 
ing in  his  variety,  so  glamorous  in  his  stage 
presence  as  was  Nijinsky. 

From  time  to  time  I have  been  tempted  to 
write  of  Nijinsky  and  have  been  invited  to 
do  so,  but  it  has  seemed  to  me  tliat  lacking 
his  presence  all  the  words  I could  conjure 
up  would  be  more  or  less  futile  and  would 
resolve  themselves  into  a mass  and  aspect  of 
gush  not  unlike  our  grandfathers’  critics 
when  they  spoke  of  their  great  sopranos.  It 


is  amazing  to  see  how  Mr.  Jones  has  avoided 
that  pitfall. 

The  article  that  follows  seems  to  me  not- 
able for  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place  it 
is  an  account  of  Nijinsky  under  cjuite  a dif- 
ferent guise  from  that  in  which  I saw  him, 
when  he  was  protected  by  Diaghilev,  shielded 
from  every  intrusion,  directed,  instructed, 
perfected  and  guarded  as  no  other  artist  I 
ever  heard  of  has  been.  When  Mr.  Jones 
worked  with  Nijinsky  he  dealt  with  a great 
artist  who  was  acting  also  as  maestro.  The 
whole  situation  thus  becomes  enormously 
different.  This  difference  has  a significant 
bearing  not  only  on  the  ballet  that  Mr.  Jones 
records  but  on  the  nature  of  art  itself,  and 
the  ensuing  article  is  therefore  doubly  im- 
portant. 

There  must  be  few  people  indeed  who 
know  anything  about  our  theatre  who  do  not 
consider  Mr.  Robert  Edmond  Jones  not  only 
the  first  and  leading  figure  in  the  history  of 
its  decor,  but  also  its  most  fecundative  and 
luminous  mind  and  spirit.  This  article  is, 
therefore,  not  only  an  account  of  the  great 
artist  that  Nijinsky  was  but  of  the  first  wings 
and  certainty  of  a fine  artist  of  our  own. 

St.\rk  Young 


COVER:  Til  Eulenspiegel’s  insignia  from  a 15th  century  German  woodcut,  which  was  drawn 
on  the  curtain  for  the  ballet. 
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The  question  is  not  yet  settled,  whether  much  that  is  glorious — whether  all  that  is  profound — 
does  not  spring  . . . from  moods  of  mind  exalted  at  the  expense  of  the  general  intellect. 

— Poe's  ELEANORA 


In  1916  a diffident  young  man  from  New 
Hampshire  who  was  just  beginning  to  make 
his  way  in  New  \’ork  as  a stage  designer  was 
commissioned  by  Vaslav  Nijinsky  to  design 
the  decor  for  a new  ballet.  Up  to  that  time 
no  American  designer  had  been  so  honored. 
1 was  that  young  man,  and  I am  going  to 
set  down  as  carefully  as  possible  my  recollec- 
tions of  this  great  dancer  and  choreographer 
— now,  alas!  a living  legend — and  of  an  ex- 
perience so  novel  and  so  startling  that  it  al- 
tered the  course  of  my  entire  life. 

Not  all  of  my  story  is  pleasant.  It  is  a 
story  of  two  differing  temperaments — of  two 
differing  cultures,  really — unexpectedly  and 
violently  thrown  into  contact  with  one  an- 
other. In  the  ballet.  Til  Eulenspiegei,  the 
artistic  approach  of  old  Russia  and  the  art- 
istic approach  of  new  America  met  and 
I used  for  the  first  time  in  theatre  history. 
The  result — it  must  be  stated  at  the  out.set — 
was  an  instant  and  emphatic  success.  Since 
that  day  many  dramatic  events  have  been 
taking  place  in  the  world.  Now,  in  this  year 
of  grace,  194.5,  it  wmuld  appear  that  that 
old  Russia  and  new  America  are  destined  to 
march  side  by  side  toward  a radiant  future. 
But  at  the  time  of  this  association  such  a 
lapport  was  undreamed  of,  and  it  fell  to  me 
to  bear  the  lull  brunt  of  the  initial  impact 
of  the  Ru.s.sian  temperament,  to  take  it,  so  to 


speak,  head  on.  Certain  details  of  this  ex- 
perience .seem  to  me  in  retrospect  not  unlike 
the  custard-pie  .scenes  in  an  old  Mack  Sen- 
nett  comedy. 

I shall  set  down  my  story  in  a series  of 
pictures,  like  the  “flashbacks”  of  a cinema, 
as  they  appeared  to  me  at  the  time,  without 
benefit  of  a maturer  judgment.  Some  of  the 
story  is  sordid,  some  of  it  is  humiliating,  some 
of  it  is  outrageous.  But  all  of  it  is  marvelous, 
and  all  of  it  is  alive. 

■A"  -If 

The  first  picture;  It  is  the  afternoon  of  a 
late  spring  day  in  1916,  hot  and  humid.  I 
sit  in  the  drawing-room  of  Emilie  Hapgood, 
the  president  of  the  now  defunct  New’  York 
Stage  Society.  Curtains  are  drawn  against 
the  breathless  heat.  The  room — all  ivory- 
white  and  pale  silk.s — is  in  semi-darkness.  We 
converse  in  low’  voices,  waiting.  Presently 
Nijinsky  and  Madame  Nijinsky  are  an- 
nounced. I see,  first,  an  extremely  pretty 
young  woman,  fashionably  dressed  in  black, 
and,  following  her,  a small,  somewhat  stocky 
young  man  walking  with  delicate  birdlike 
steps, — precise,  a dancer’s  walk.  He  is  very 
nervous.  His  eyes  are  troubled.  He  looks 
eager,  anxious,  excessively  intelligent.  He 
seems  tired,  bored,  excited,  all  at  once.  I 
observe  that  he  has  a disturbing  habit  of 
picking  at  the  flesh  on  the  side  of  his  thumbs 
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until  they  bleed.  Through  all  my  memories 
of  this  great  artist  runs  the  recurring  image 
of  those  raw  red  thumbs.  He  broods  and 
dreams,  goes  far  away  into  reverie,  returns 
again.  At  intervals  his  face  lights  up  with  a 
brief,  dazzling  smile.  His  manner  is  simple, 
ingratiating,  so  direct  as  to  be  almost  humble. 
I like  him  at  once.  Tales  of  unusual  accom- 
plishments and  unusual  ardors  have  clustered 
around  this  man  as  honey-bees  cluster  about 
a pertumed  flower.  There  was  something 
about  a scarf.  There  was  something  about  a 
banquet.  There  was  something  about  a leap 
through  a window.  There  was  something.  . . . 
But  that  was  then  and  this  is  now.  I see  no 
trace  in  him  of  the  legendary  exotic.  Here  is 
<^nly  the  straightforward  and  matter-of-fact 
approach  of  the  newly-appointed  maestro 
of  the  Russian  Ballet  who  has  an  idea  and 
wants  to  see  it  carried  out. 

I realize  at  once  that  I am  in  the  presence 
of  a genius.  What,  precisely,  does  one  mean 
by  this  w’ord,  .so  often  and  so  carelessly  used? 
Miss  Gertrude  Stein,  who  by  her  own  ac- 
count of  herself  w’ould  seem  to  know',  defines 
it  (I  quote  from  memory)  as  the  ability  to 
talk  and  listen  at  the  same  time.  This  parti- 
cular attribute  of  Nijinsky’s  genius  is  not 
evident  at  the  moment,  since  he  and  I are 
struggling  to  communicate  our  ideas  to  one 
another  in  extremely  halting  French.  I sense, 
however,  a cjuality  in  him  which  I can  only 
define  here  as  a continual  preoccupation  with 
standards  of  e.xcellence  so  high  that  they  are 
really  not  of  this  world.  This  artist,  it  is  clear, 
concerns  himself  with  incredible  perfections. 
I sense,  too,  the  e.xtraordinary  nervous  energy 
of  the  man, — an  almost  frightening  aware- 
ness, a curious  mingling  of  eagerness  and 
apprehension.  The  atmosphere  he  brings  with 
him  is — how  shall  I say? — oppressive.  There 
is  in  him  an  astonishing  drive,  a mental  en- 
gine, too  high-powered,  racing — perhaps  even 
now — to  its  final  breakdown.  Otherwise  there 
is  nothing  of  the  abnormal  about  him.  Only 
an  impression  of  something  too  eager,  too 
brilliant,  a quivering  of  the  nerves,  a nature 
racked  to  dislocation  by  a merciless  creative 
urge.  And  those  raw  thumbs. 

I show  the  maestro  a portfolio  of  my  de- 


signs for  various  stage  productions.  There 
are  costume  sketches  for  The  Man  Who 
Married  A Dumb  Wife,  the  stage  settings 
for  7'he  Devil’s  Garden  and  The  Happy  End- 
ing, recently  produced  by  Arthur  Hopkins, 
some  notes  for  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules,  the 
project  for  Shelley’s  Cenci  worked  out  during 
my  Wander jahr  in  Germany.  It  is  obvious 
that  Nijinsky  thinks  that  I am  a beginner — 
indeed  I am  one — but  I can  see  that  he  is 
interested  in  rny  drawings.  There  is  some- 
thing in  them  that  he  may  be  able  to  use. 
We  sit  side  by  side  on  the  carpet  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  shadowy  room,  turning  over  the 
leaves  of  the  portfolio.  “Ties  heureux,”  h.e 
says,  politely.  . . . The  couple  departs.  I am 
left  in  an  agony  of  anticipation.  Dare  I 
hope?  . . . Could  it  be?  . . . I wonder  . . . 
if  only — ! 

Another  picture:  I am  acepted — I am  a 
happy  boy  this  day — and  I am  sent  to  Bar 
Harbor  to  collaborate  with  the  maestro  on 
the  creation  of  the  new  ballet.  I am  quar- 
tered in  a huge  old-fashioned  summer  ho- 
tel, all  piazzas  and  towers,  with  curving  drive- 
ways and  mammoth  beds  of  angry  red  can- 
nas  on  the  lawns.  Nijinsky  lives  there,  too, 
with  his  pretty  wife — always  a little  souf- 
frante  from  the  heat — and  an  enchanting 
girl  baby  with  oblique  Mongolian  eyes  like 
her  father’s.  Fie  practices  hard  and  long 
during  the  day  with  his  accompanist  in  the 
lovely  little  Greek  temple  set  among  the 
pines  by  the  shore  of  the  bay.  In  the  even- 
ings w'e  w'ork  together  until  far  in  the  night. 
And  how  w'e  work! 

Coming  on  the  heels  of  the  most  striking 
series  of  novelties  in  America  for  the  last  ten 
years  Til  Eulenspiegel  stood  in  a class  by 
itself  as  a combination  of  musical,  pictorial 
and  terpsicorean  art.  . . . How  shall  I tell  of 
this  long-forgotten  ballet,  so  fresh,  so  natu- 
ral, so  innocent,  that  flashed  and  vanished 
like  a fevered  dream?  No  critic,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  H.  T.  Parker  of  the  Boston  Trans- 
cript, seems  to  have  been  able  to  appreciate 
it  at  the  time  in  its  true  relation  to  the  other 
works  in  the  Diaghilev  repertoire.  It  w'as  too 
original  in  its  conception,  too  novel,  too  sel- 
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cloin  performed.  Relatively  few  people  saw 
it,  it  was  soon  gone,  and  now  it  is  only  a 
memory.  But  without  question  it  showed  Ni- 
jinsky at  the  very  height  of  his  creative  power 
and  I believe  it  to  have  been  one  of  the  few 
genuine  masterpieces — I use  the  word  delib- 
erately— in  the  entire  recorded  history  of 
ballet. 

Perhaps  the  clearest  and  simplest  way  to 
give  the  reader  an  impression  of  the  finished 
work  is  to  quote  from  Robert  Bagar’s  excel- 
lent synopsis,  The  Story  of  the  Ballet  Music: 

A strong  sense  ot  German  folk-feeling  pervades 
the  whole  work;  the  source  from  which  the  tone-poet 
drew  his  inspiration  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  Intro- 
ductory bars.  ...  To  some  extent  this  stands  for  the 
'once  upon  a time'  of  the  story  books.  That  what  fol- 
lows is  not  to  be  treated  in  the  plesant  and  agree- 
able manner  oF  narrative  poetry,  but  in  a more  sturdy 
fashion,  is  at  once  made  apparent  by  a characteristic 
bassoon  figure  which  breaks  in  SFORZATO  upon  the 
PIANO  of  the  strings.  Of  equal  importance  for  the 
development  of  the  piece  is  the  immediately  follow- 
ing humorous  horn  theme.  . . . Beginning  quietly  and 
gradually  becoming  more  lively,  it  is  at  first  heard 
against  a tremolo  of  the  'divided'  violins  and  then 
again  in  the  TEMPO  PRIMO.  . . . 

Here  he  (Til)  is  (clarinet  phrase  followed  by  chord 
for  wind  instruments).  He  wanders  through  the  land 


as  a thoroughgoing  adventurer.  His  clothes  are  tat- 
tered and  torn:  a queer,  fragmentary  version  of  the 
Eulenspiegel  motive  resounds  from  the  horns.  Follow- 
ing a merry  play  with  this  important  leading  motive, 
which  directly  leads  to  a short  but  brilliant  TUTTI, 
in  which  it  again  asserts  itself,  first  in  the  flutes,  and 
then  finally  merges  Into  a softly-murmuring  and  ex- 
tended tremolo  tor  the  violas,  this  same  motive, 
gracefully  phrased,  reappears  in  succession  in  the 
basses,  flute,  first  violins,  and  again  In  the  basses. 
The  rogue,  putting  on  his  best  manners,  slyly  passes 
through  the  gate,  and  enters  a certain  city.  It  is 
market-day;  the  women  sit  at  their  stalls  and  the 
plattle  (flutes,  oboes,  and  clarinets).  Hop!  Eulen- 
spiegel springs  on  his  horse  (Indicated  by  rapid  trip- 
lets extending  through  three  measures,  from  the  low 
D of  the  bass  clarinet  to  the  highest  A of  the  D 
clarinet)  gives  a smack  ot  his  whip,  and  rides  into 
the  midst  of  the  crowd.  Clink,  clash,  clatter!  A con- 
fused sound  of  broken  pots  and  pans,  and  the  market- 
women  are  put  to  flight.  In  haste  the  rascal  rides 
away  (as  Is  admirably  illustrated  by  a FORTISSIMO 
passage  tor  the  trombones)  and  secures  a sate  re- 
treat. 

This  was  his  first  merry  prank;  a second  follows 
Immediately.  . . . Eulenspiegel  has  put  on  the  vest- 
ments ot  a priest,  and  assumes  a very  unctuous  mien. 
Though  posing  as  a preacher  of  morals,  the  rogue 
peeps  out  from  the  folds  of  his  mantle  (the  Eulen- 
spiegel motive  on  the  clarinet  points  to  the  im- 
posture). He  fears  for  the  success  of  his  scheme.  A 
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'figure  played  by  muted  violins,  horns  and  trumpets 
makes  it  plain  that  he  does  not  feel  comfortable  in 
his  borrowed  plumes. 

But  soon  he  makes  up  his  mind.  Away  with  all 
scruples!  He  tears  them  off  (solo,  violin,  GLISSANDO). 

Again  the  Eulenspiegel  theme  is  brought  forward 
in  the  previous  lively  tempo,  but  is  now  subly  meta- 
morphosed and  chivalrously  colored.  Eulenspiegel  has 
become  a Don  Juan,  and  he  waylays  pretty  women. 
And  one  has  bewitched  him:  Eulenspiegel  is  in  love. 
Hear  how  now,  glowing  with  love,  the  violins,  clari- 
nets, and  flutes  sing.  But  in  vain.  His  advances  are 
received  with  derision,  and  he  goes  away  in  a rage. 
How  can  one  treat  him  so  slightingly?  Is  he  not  a 
splendid  fellow?  Vengeance  on  the  whole  human  race! 

He  gives  vent  to  his  rage  in  a FORTISSIMO  of 
horns  in  unison  followed  by  a pause),  and  strange 
personages  suddenly  draw  near  ('cellos).  A troop  of 
honest,  worthy  Philistines! 

In  an  instant  all  his  anger  is  forgotten.  But  it  is 
still  his  chief  joy  to  make  fun  of  these  lords  and 
protectors  of  blameless  decorum,  to  mock  them,  as 
is  apparent  from  the  lively  and  accentuated  fragments 
of  the  theme,  sounded  at  the  beginning  by  the  horn, 
whi  ch  are  now  heard  first  from  horns,  violins,  'cellos, 
and  then  from  trumpets,  oboes,  and  flutes.  Now 
that  Eulenspiegel  has  had  his  joke,  he  goes  away  and 
leaves  the  professors  and  doctors  behind  in  thought- 
ful meditation.  Fragments  of  the  typical  theme  of 
the  Phil  istines  are  here  treated  canonically.  . . . 

If  we  take  a formal  view,  we  have  now  reached 
the  repetition  of  the  chief  theme.  A merry  jester,  a 
born  liar.  Eulenspiegel  goes  wherever  he  can  suc- 
ceed with  a hoax.  His  insolence  knows  no  bounds. 
Alas!  there  is  a sudden  jolt  to  his  wanton  humor. 
The  drum  rolls  a hollow  roll;  the  jailer  drags  the 
rascally  prisoner  into  the  criminal  court.  The  verdict 
'guilty'  is  thundered  against  the  brazen-faced  knave. 

Th  e Eulenspiegel  theme  replies  calmly  to  the 
threatening  chords  of  wind  and  lower  strings.  Eulen- 
spiegel lies.  Again  the  threatening  tones  resound; 
but  Eulenspiegel  does  not  confess  his  guilt.  On  the 
contrary,  he  lies  for  the  third  time.  His  jig  is  up. 
Fear  seizes  him.  The  Hypocrisy  motive  is  sounded 
piteously;  the  fatal  moment  draws  near;  his  hour  has 
struck!  The  descending  leap  of  a minor  seventh  in 
bassoons,  horns,  trombones,  tuba,  betokens  his  death. 
He  is  danced  in  air.  A last  struggle  (flutes),  and 
his  soul  takes  flight. 

After  a sad,  tremulous  PIZZICATO  of  the  strings 
the  epilogue  begins.  At  first  it  is  almost  identical 
with  the  introductory  measures,  which  are  repeated  in 
full;  then  the  most  essential  parts  of  the  second  and 
third  chief-theme  passages  appear,  and  finally  merge 
into  the  soft  chord  of  the  sixth  on  A-flat,  while  wood- 
winds and  violins  sustain.  Eulenspiegel  has  become  a 


legendary  character.  The  people  tell  their  tales  about 
him;  'Once  upon  a time.  . . .'  But  that  he  was  a 
merry  rogue  and  a real  devil  of  a fellow  seems  to 
be  expressed  by  the  final  eight  measures,  full  orchestra, 
FORTISSIMO. 

The  character  of  the  spectacle  it,seif  is 
suggested  by  this  e.xcerpt  from  Legends  of 
the  Ballets,  by  Frederick  A.  King: 

With  Puck  as  his  nearest  analogue  in  English  liter- 
ature, Mr.  Nijinsky  brings  forward  out  of  German 
folk-lore  the  figure  of  the  rogue  whose  pranks  set  at 
naught  the  customs  and  conventions  of  the  common- 
place people.  He  flits  in  and  out  of  the  market  place 
of  a mediaeval  town,  appearing  successively  as  a 
buffoon,  a clergyman,  a knight  and  a professor,  in 
each  instance  mocking  the  populace  and  mystifying 
their  regulated  minds  in  whom  the  routine  of  life 
admits  of  no  deviations.  His  inflammatory  speeches 
stir  the  people  to  anger  and  he  is  arrested  and 
brought  before  a judge.  Here  again  he  only  mocks 
and  his  reward  is  a sentence  to  die  upon  the  gal- 
lows. After  his  death  the  people  are  overcome  with 
remorse;  they  remember  his  bright  sallies,  his  gleam- 
ing wit,  his  fascinating  presence,  and  their  minds  are 
not  composed  until  his  spirit  appears  and  assures 
them  he  will  live  forever  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

The  ballet  was  devised  and  elaborated  by  Mr. 
Nijinsky  during  his  recent  confinement  in  Austria  as 
a prisoner  of  war.  Mr.  Strauss,  whose  scores  have 
already  been  utilized  by  the  Russians  in  their  ballets, 
readily  lent  his  assent  to  the  use  of  this  one,  and 
even  volunteered  to  alter  the  reading  of  the  score 
to  adapt  it  to  the  exigencies  of  choreographic  treat- 
ment. To  this  proposal,  howover,  Mr.  Nijinsky  replied 
that  no  necessity  would  require  such  a step,  as  he 
had  already  vlsualied  the  entire  action  from  the 
original. 

"Sf  ^ 

Nijinsky’s  energy,  his  ardor,  his  daring,  his 
blazing  imagination,  by  turns  fantastic,  gor- 
geous, grotesc|ue,  are  a source  of  continual 
astonishment  and  delight  to  me.  His  concep- 
tion of  this  ballet  is  vastly  new  and  different. 
A consummate  actor,  he  changes,  chameleon- 
like,  from  moment  to  moment  as  he  talks. 
Now  he  is  a child,  wide-eyed  and  mischiev- 
ous, now  a jeering  zany,  now  a lover,  tender 
and  pleading,  now  a demoniac  figure  from  a 
mediaeval  Dance  of  Death.  Always  he  is  re- 
peating the  phrase,  “Pour  faire  rire,  pour 
faire  rire.”  He  summons  the  spirits  of  Breu- 
ghel, of  Munchhausen,  of  Rabelais.  Gargan- 
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lua  and  Pantagruel  peer  over  his  shoulder. 
Everything  in  this  ballet  is  to  be  gay,  ath- 
letic, coarse,  animal.  An  irresistable  comi- 
cality breathes  through  it  all,  a light  deft 
fresh  movement,  a ripple  of  mocking  laugh- 
ter. At  times  it  seems  not  so  much  a ballet 
as  an  embodied  romp.  “Pour  faire  rire,  pour 
faire  rire.  ...” 

The  maestro  is  at  my  elbow.  I draw.  Ht 
watches,  criticizes,  exhorts.  Together  we  map 
out  the  design  for  the  front  curtain — a huge 
sheet  of  parchment  emblazoned  with  Til’s 
device  of  the  owl  and  the  looking-glass,  all 
blurred  and  worn,  like  a page  torn  from  a 
long-forgotten  manu.script  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  market-place  of  Braunschweig  be- 
gins to  take  .shape  in  front  of  the  brooding 
black  mass  of  the  cathedral,  a Braunschweig 
seen  through  Til’s  own  eyes.  We  fill  the 
scjuare  with  flaunting  gay  color.  I sketch  the 
rosy-cheeked  apple-woman  with  her  big  bas- 
ket of  apples,  all  red  and  green  and  russet; 


the  cloth  merchant  in  his  shop;  the  fat  blond 
baker  with  his  long  loaves  of  bread;  the 
scrawny  sweetmeat-seller,  decked  out  in  pep- 
permint stripes  of  red  and  white;  like  one  of 
his  own  candies;  the  cobbler  carrying  his  rack 
of  oddly-shaped  shoes;  the  burghers,  the 
priests,  the  professors  in  their  long  robes  and 
their  ridiculous  shovel  hats;  the  street  urchins 
and  the  beggars;  the  three  chatelaines,  taking 
the  air  beneath  peaked  hennins  that  tower 
a lull  six  feet  above  their  heads,  their  trains 
streaming  away  ten  feet,  twenty  feet,  thirty 
feet  behind  them  . . . and  Til  himself  in  his 
varied  disguise.s — Til  the  imp.  Til  the  lover, 
Pil  the  scholar,  Til  flouting,  taunting,  implor- 
ing writhing  in  his  death  agonies.  . . . 

The  hours  fly  past.  Wild,  eager,  anxious 
hours. 


* -jf  * 

Invitations  to  lunch  and  dine  at  the  great 
houses  of  Bar  Harbor  are  showered  upon  me 
like  a rain  of  gold.  At  first  1 am  overwhelmed 
by  this  unexpected  and  profuse  hospitality, 
but  I soon  realize  that  I am  being  sought 
after  only  in  order  that  my  various  hosts  and 
hostesses  may  induce  me  to  bring  the  great 
dancer  to  their  tables.  Some  of  these  invi- 
tations are  on  a lower  social  plane.  One 
morning  the  maestro  and  I are  invdted  to  the 
fashionable  swimming  pool.  After  our  swim 
we  dress  in  adjoining  little  wooden  cabanas. 
I am  partly  dressed.  I hear  a light  tap  at  the 
door.  I open  it.  A middle-aged  man  stands 
there,  e.xcjuisitely  dressed  in  fastidious  nu- 
ances of  pearl-grey  which  harmonize  with 
the  tones  of  his  silvery,  scented  moustache. 
He  is  tall  and  willowy  and  his  delicate  hands 
are  beautifully  manicured.  We  look  at  one 
another.  No  word  is  spoken.  Presently  he 
takes  a large  flat  case  of  pearl-grey  leather 
from  his  pocket,  opens  the  lid  and  holds  the 
case  out  to  me.  Oh  a bed  of  pearl-grey  velvet 
lies  a mass  of  beautiful  jewels — moonstones, 
black  pearls,  diamonds,  emeralds,  cabochon 
rubies.  . . . There  is  an  awkward  silence. 
Time  seems  to  run  down  and  stand  still,  like 
a worn  out  alarm-clock,  like  a tired  heart 
that  stops  beating.  I hear  Nijinsky  putting  on 
his  shoes  in  the  next  compartment.  The 
stranger  in  grey  holds  out  his  store  of  fabu- 
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lous  baubleSj  all  glittering  and  flashing  in 
the  acrid  New  England  sunlight.  All  at  once 
I burst  out  laughing.  He  closes  the  door, 
turns  on  his  heel  and  silently  goes  away. 

Another  picture:  We  are  in  New  York 
once  more  and  rehearsals  are  beginning  in 
earnest.  I spend  many  hours  with  Nijin,sky 
and  his  company  on  the  bare  stage  of  the 
old  Manhattan  Opera  House.  The  wonder- 
ful music  of  Moussorgsky  and  Rimsky-Kor- 
sakov  pervades  the  air.  It  is  new  to  me.  I 
breathe  it  in,  and  I tremble.  I am  ill  with 
e.xcitement.  Mystical  winds  blow  over  river 
valleys.  Conflagrations  of  color  blaze  on  far- 
away mountains.  Spilt  blood  dries  on  daggers 
of  cold  steel.  Violins  torture  and  sting.  I 
hear  cries  and  sobs.  Always  death  is  in  the 
air — cruel  death,  bitter  death.  Always  the 
eternal  farewells.  ...  I go  through  the  days 
in  a dream.  Can  life  indeed  be  so  rich,  so 
splendid,  so  passionate?  Even  now,  after 
twenty-nine  years,  the  reveries  of  tho.se  en- 
chanted hours  come  back  to  me  and  I am 
lost  once  more  in  the  horizons  of  the  mysteri- 
ous lands  that  Glinka  and  Borodin  knew. 

* * * 

The  scale  model  for  the  setting  is  finished. 
The  designs  for  the  costumes  are  likewise 
finished  and  approved.  Now  comes  the  first 
difficulty,  the  first  sign  of  friction.  A storm 
is  gathering.  Why  is  it,  someone  has  asked, 
that  birth  is  always  painful  and  rarely  lovely? 

In  this  country  when  scenery  is  to  be 
painted  the  various  “drops”  and  “flats”  of 
canvas  are  stretched  on  frames,  like  huge 
easels,  which  hang  at  the  sides  of  the  scenic 
studios  and  are  raised  or  lowered  through 
slots  cut  in  the  floor  by  means  of  ropes  and 
pulleys  and  counterweights.  In  Russia,  how- 
ever, the  method  of  scene-painting  is  C|uite 
different.  The  drops  and  flats  are  simply  laid 
flat  on  the  floor  and  the  painters,  wearing 
carpet  slippers,  roam  about  over  them  car- 
rying great  pails  of  color  and  long-handled 
brushes,  like  brooms.  Nijinsky,  quite  natu- 
rally, wishes  the  setting  for  Til  to  be  exe- 
cuted in  the  Russian  manner,  siir  planche. 
But  alas!  there  is  no  one  in  New  York  who 
knows  how  to  paint  in  this  style.  Work  is  ac- 


TIL  EULENSJIEGEL  (15th  CENTURY  GERMAN 
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cordingly  started  in  the  conventional  Amer- 
ican manner  in  the  west  side  studios  of  Dodge 
& Castle.  When  Nijinsky  hears  of  this  he 
orders  the  work  stopped  at  once. 

The  next  picture  shows  the  maestro  riding 
toward  the  scenic  studio  in  a taxi  with  me 
through  a Negro  district  known  as  San  Juan 
Hill,  after  the  bloody  battle-ground  of  that 
name  in  the  Spanish  War.  A director  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  sits  between  us.  We  are 
silent  and  tense.  The  studio  is  at  the  loot  ot 
a hill  by  the  Hudson.  As  we  descend  the  hill 
a Negress  is  carried  shrieking  out  of  a door- 
way, spouting  blood  from  a dozen  razor 
slashes  on  her  head  and  arms.  A bad  omen? 
I wonder.  . . . 

We  go  up  steep  narrow  winding  stairs  to 
the  scene  loft.  This  is  a long,  narrow  and 
e.xtremely  high  space  with  walls  of  dirty 
whitewashed  brick.  The  paint-frames  hang 
from  cables  along  the  wall  at  either  side. 
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Tall,  narrow  windows  are  set  high  up  at 
either  end.  The  air  is  charged  with  a strong, 
almost  nauseating  smell  of  hsh  glue.  Under- 
neath the  windows  stand  rough  wooden  cab- 
inets, like  bookshelves,  on  which  arc  arranged 
dozens  upon  dozens  of  white  china  pols  dc 
chambre  filled  to  overflowing  with  colored 
pigments  in  bewildering  variety — gamboge, 
raw  umber,  ultramarine,  orange  mineral,  rose 
madder,  vert  emeraude.  . . . Hall  a dozen 
painters — “artists”  is  their  traditional  title — 
we  still  say,  “Job  for  the  artist!”  or  “Hey, 
artist!” — looking  in  their  dirty  white  over- 
alls not  unlike  a band  of  White  Wings,  hold 
others  of  these  useful  receptacles,  into  which 
they  dip  their  paint-brushes  from  time  to 
time,  applying  streaks  of  paint  in  vivid  colors 
to  the  great  sheets  of  canvas  stretched  on  the 
frames  at  either  side  of  the  loft.  It  is  all  ra- 
ther like  a Freudian  dream  in  which  one  sees 
with  horror  one’s  deepest  and  mo.st  forbidden 
repressions  dragged  howling  into  the  harsh 
light  of  day.  Nijinsky  gives  a wild  look  about 
him.  His  eves  swivel  in  his  head.  Is  this  the 


way  stage-settings  are  painted  in  les  pays  des 
barbares?  He  mutters  something  unintellig- 
ible. The  incongruity  of  the  occasion  strikes 
all  three  of  us  at  the  same  instant.  We  shout 
with  hysterical  laughter.  The  tension  is  bro- 
ken. “C’est  vraiment  tres  heureux,”  the 
maestro  says  with  a giggle.  W'e  ride  up  the 
hill  again,  relaxed  and  friendly  now.  We 
return  to  the  rehearsal.  I am  only  too  con- 
tent to  let  the  matter  rest.  But  through  my 
mind  runs  a phantasmagoria  oi  conflicting 
images, — the  figure  of  the  dreaming  faun,  a 
rose-petal  drifting  through  a moonlit  window 
in  a soft  summer  night,  star-drenched  ban- 
quets at  the  Lido,  repetitions  generates  in 
Paris  with  languid  balletomanes  from  the 
Cote  d’Azur  sighing  and  shuddering,  raw  red 
thumbs,  winding  stairs,  pots  de  chambre 
splashed  with  hues  of  more-than-Oriental 
splendor.  White  Wings,  rivers  of  blood  on  a 

sidewalk.  . . . How  will  it  end? 

* * * 

Another  picture  rises  in  the  memory. 
Etched  in  acid,  this  one.  I am  unexpectedly 
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summoned  to  the  Opera  House.  The  com- 
pleted setting  for  Til  Eulenspicgel  is  standing 
on  the  stage.  I glance  at  it  cjuickly  as  I pass. 
Not  bad,  I say  to  myself.  I sense  an  obscure- 
ly hostile  atmosphere  in  the  theatre.  I am 
escorted  to  Nijinsky’s  dressing  room. 

The  walls  (I  remember  to  this  day)  are 
papered  in  stripes  of  two  tones  of  violent 
red.  There  is  a pier-glass  and  a chaise-longue. 
On  the  dressingtable  a number  of  stiletto- 
like knives,  sharpened  to  a razor-edge,  arc 
ranged  in  an  orderly  row.  The  maestro  is 
waiting  for  me  in  a flame  of  rage.  Torrents 
of  Russian  imprecations  pour  from  his  lips. 
The  open  door  fills  with  frowning  alien  faces. 
Nijinsky  switches  to  broken  French.  He  lashes 
out  at  me  with  an  insensate  blind  hate.  It  is 
a nightmare  set  in  a blast-furnace.  I gather 
that  in  his  opinion  America  is,  of  all  coun- 
tries in  the  world,  the  most  backward  in 
every  aspect  of  its  evdture,  that  the  level  of 
arti.stic  achievement  on  this  .side  of  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  is  not  only  beneath  notice  but 
beneath  contempt,  and  that  Destiny  has  se- 
lected me — me! — from  out  of  America’s 
countless  niilions  to  symbolize,  eternally  and 


ineffacably,  everything  that  is  most  benighted 
in  our  so-called  civilization.  Since  that  day 
I have  had  occasion  to  hear  these  same  views 
aired  more  than  once.  I still  cannot  believe 
that  they  are  true. 

Presently  Nijinsky  pauses  out  of  sheer  ex- 
haustion. We  go  back  to  the  stage.  The 
setting  stands  there,  dejected,  like  a child  that 
has  been  punished.  Swift  curt  commands  are 
issued.  Stage-hands  hale  the  accursed  thing 
from  sight,  swing  it  into  the  flies,  flatten  it 
against  the  back  wall  of  the  theatre.  A shat- 
tered dream,  a house  of  cards  demolished. 
. . . The  rehearsal  begins,  belated  and  listless. 
The  rhythms  falter,  the  air  seems  duller  than 
Saturnian  lead.  Suddenly  there  is  a cry.  The 
maestro  stumbles  and  falls.  He  has  sprained 
his  ankle.  He  is  carried  moaning  and  curs- 
ing to  his  suite  at  the  Biltmore  Hotel.  "Your 
scenery  is  so  bad.”  a dancer  says  to  me.  “that 
when  our  maestro  saw  it  he  fell  down.” 
Eager  throats  take  up  the  refrain : "Yes,  your 
scenery  is  so  bad  that  when  our  maestro 
saw  it,  he  fell  down.” 

I am  a very  discouraged  boy  indeed. 


NIJINSKY  IN  COSTUMES  FOR  TIL  EULENSPIEGEL 
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At  the  theatre  the  next  morning  mv  limi- 
tations as  an  artist  are  enlarged  upon  bv  the 
manager  of  the  company  with  an  unusual 
clarity  and  a notable  absence  of  sentiment. 
The  principal  defects  of  the  setting,  I am 
made  to  understand,  are,  first,  that  it  is  too 
shallow — it  does  not  allow  enough  space  for 
the  evolutions  of  the  dancers — and.  second, 
that  it  is  not  high  enough  to  give  the  effect 
of  crazy  exaggeration  the  ynaeitro  had  visu- 
alized. The  first  defect  is  remedied  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  placing  the  setting  far- 
ther back  on  the  stage.  The  second  problem 
is  not  so  easily  solved.  After  a consultation 
(I  can  never  forget  this  half-hour!)  it  is 
agreed  that  a piece  of  canvas  ten  feet  high 
is  to  be  added  at  the  base  of  each  of  the 
two  flats  which  represent  the  houses  of  the 
town,  and  that  this  space  is  to  be  painted 
with  an  impression  of  foliage  in  broad  washes 
of  ultramarine.  The  flats  are  strung  up  on  the 
frames  at  the  rear  of  the  stage,  and  with 
the  aid  of  a paint-boy  I elongate  the  trees 
of  Braunschweig,  trving  in  vain  to  ignore  the 


audible  disapproval  of  the  ensemble  rehears- 
ing below. 

•jf  •jf  -Jf 

rhe  next  picture:  Two  days  have  elapsed, 
rhe  premiere  has  been  postponed.  Again  I 
am  summoned  to  the  maestro’s  presence.  It 
is  evening.  Nijinsky  lies  in  bed,  maladif, 
drenched  in  pathos,  sad  as  a dying  prince 
out  of  a drama  by  Maeterlinck.  The  little 
room  is  crowded  to  suffocation  with  the  en- 
tire ensemble  of  the  ballet,  fully  dressed  in 
the  costumes  of  Til  Eulenspiegel.  They  stare 
at  me  silently  with  black  hatred  in  their 
faces.  Now  begins  a scene  compared  to  which 
the  earlier  scene  in  the  dressing-room  at  the 
Opera  House  seems  but  the  remote  faded 
echo  of  an  old  refrain.  This  one  is  good.  The 
maestro  really  puts  his  heart  into  it  this  time. 
The  occasion — as  Robert  Benchrley  has  since 
said  of  another  and  quite  different  occasion 
— has  all  the  easy  informality  of  a prairie 
fire.  Shoes  are  wrenched  from  the  feet  of  the 
coryphees,  necklaces  are  torn  from  their 
throats  and  shattered  into  fragments  against 
the  walls.  Unbelievable  insults  are  hurled  at 
me.  It  is  like  taking  the  lid  off  Hell. 

This,  I say  to  myself,  is  what  it  means  to 
hav’e  one’s  back  to  the  wall,  facing  a firing- 
squad.  Have  you  no  mercy?  No  mercy.  . . . 
This  is  what  it  means  to  be  whipped  at  the 
triangles.  A low  murmur  ran  through  the 
ranks  as  the  scarcely  healed  backs  were  laid 
bare  for  the  second  time  to  receive  the  lash. 

. . . This  is  what  it  means  to  stand  in  the 
death-cart,  jolting  over  cobblestones,  on  the 
way  to  the  tumbrils.  Along  the  streets  the 
death-carts  rumble,  hollow  and  harsh.  . . . 
The  murmuring  of  many  voices,  the  upturn- 
ing of  many  faces,  the  pressing  of  many  foot- 
steps in  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd,  so  that 
it  swells  forward  in  a mass.  . . . 

Here  I am,  alone  and  unknown,  in  a lit- 
tle room  at  the  Biltmore  Hotel,  in  the  midst 
of  a lurid  fantasy  of  the  Middle  Ages — a 
fantasy  of  my  own  making — with  one  of  the 
world’s  greatest  artists  shrieking  at  me.  T here 
is  no  escape.  There  is  no  hope.  This  is  the 
end.  Nothing.  Nowhere.  Never. 

Then  something  happens  inside  me.  Some- 
thing old  and  cold  and  ancestral  rises  up  in 
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me.  The  sense  of  the  occasion  strikes  me  with 
a kind  of  wry  humor.  As  I look  about  me  at 
the  gaily-costumed  crowd  I know  with  a 
definite  inner  conviction  that  this  ballet  will 
be  a success.  There  is  something  about  the 
American  public,  there  is  a quality  of  appre- 
ciation, a peculiarly  American  point  of  view, 
that  even  these  artists,  remarkable  though 
they  are,  cannot  yet  understand.  I think  at 
this  bitter  moment  my  belief  in  myself  as  an 
artist  is  born.  I will  see  this  thing  through. 
And  then — • 

* * * 

Another  picture:  A week  later.  I’he  dress 
rehear,sal  of  Til  Euleiupiegel  is  scheduled 
for  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  I enter  the 
auditorium  of  the  Opera  House  by  the  front 
door.  The  curtain  is  up.  On  the  stage  stands 
my  setting — mv  setting,  mine! — remote,  com- 
plete, fully  lighted,  all  glowing  with  jewel- 
like blues  and  greens.  All  up  and  down  on 
either  side  of  the  prosceniunr  the  great  gilded 
boxes  are  filled  with  the  dancers,  dressed  and 
painted,  waiting  for  the  ballet  to  begin.  The 
circular  lunette  in  the  ceiling  of  the  audi- 
torium has  been  temporarily  removed  for 
repairs  and  a shaft  of  sunlight,  pure  gold, 
streams  down  across  the  boxes,  turning  the 
proscenium  into  a spectacle  out  of  dream- 
land. It  is  exceedingly  beautiful. 

The  boxes  glitter  and  flame  and  the  pal- 
aces of  Braunschweig  tower  up  out  of  burn- 
ing blue  dusk  into  a haze  of  violet  and  rose. 
A fountain  of  music  wells  up  from  the  or- 
chestra, a shower  of  sparkling  notes.  . . . 

The  torment  is  over.  Aly  life  in  the  thea- 
tre has  begun  in  earnest.  Ah,  light,  and  flame, 
and  flowers!  Ah,  starry  meadows  beyond 
Orion!  Ah,  fields  of  the  triplicate  suns! 

The  relief  from  the  strain  of  the  la.st  weeks 
is  too  great.  My  head  seems  to  burst.  Spots 
and  bars  of  gold  dance  before  my  eyes. 

I faint  dead  away. 

* * * 

Now  the  final  picture,  the  first  perfor- 
mance seen  from  the  wings.  There  is  a 
bustle,  a tremor,  a sickening  moment  of  sus- 
pense. The  orchestra  strikes  up  the  first  bars 
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of  the  music.  The  great  curtain  slides  up- 
w'ard  sighing  into  the  shadows  far  overhead, 
where  half-seen  electricians  move  along  the 
light-bridges  hung  with  many-colored  lamps, 
like  constellations  of  stars.  An  astonishing 
congeries  of  forms  and  colors  assails  the  eye, 
grotesque,  im possible  figments  of  an  imagi- 
nation enchained  by  some  ludicrous  night- 
mare, as  it  were,  but  engrossing  and  appro- 
priate beyond  belief.  A species  of  whimsi- 
cality run  riot  sets  before  the  astonished 
vision  a medieaeval  town  that  never  was  in 
any  age  and  laves  it  with  nocturnal  blue 
touched  with  shafts  of  ere  puscular  light 
which  illuminates  the  inverted  cornucopia 
roofs  of  tinv  houses  tilted  at  crazy  angles 
and  suggesting  for  all  the  world  sheaves  of 
sky-rockets.  A wonder-town  in  a wonder- 
land. . . . The  personages  might  have  stepped 
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out  of  some  V olksbuch  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
But  there  is  no  suggestion  of  coloristic  dis- 
harmony within  the  somber  scenic  frame: 
and  the  light  on  the  figurants  is  magical.  . . . 
1 hear  a crash  of  applause,  herce  and  fright- 
ening. The  little  figure  in  green  begins  its 
leapings  and  laughings.  There  is  the  scene 
of  wild  love-making,  the  confutation  ol  the 
scholars,  the  strange  solo  dance,  swilt  as  the 
flash  of  a rapier,  the  hanging  of  the  corpse 
on  the  gibbet — and  last  of  all,  the  apparition 
of  the  ghost  shooting  upward  through  a 
foam  of  tiny  lanterns,  like  a moth  veering 
above  a sea  of  fireflies.  . . . Then  the  tri- 
umph, and  the  cheering,  like  the  clamor  oi 
great  bells — now  rapturous,  now  softening, 
melting — and  the  mountains  of  flowers,  and 
the  curtain  calls  that  seem  never  to  end. 
Nijinsky  and  I bow  together,  hand  in  hand. 


He  is  all  smiles.  As  the  curtain  sweeps  up- 
ward for  the  last  time  he  murmurs  once 
more,  “C’est  vraiment  tres,  tres  heureux.” 

I go  home.  I am  finished  with  it  all. 

I never  see  him  again. 

Now  my  story  is  ended  and  these  mem- 
ories fade  into  the  past.  The  great  artist 
who  taught  me  so  much  now  exists  apart, 
away  from  us,  in  a sad  world  of  his  own. 
1 dwell  for  the  last  time  upon  my  strange, 
magical,  shattering  experience  and  remember 
once  more  what  it  has  meant  to  me  in  the 
years  that  have  jjassed  since  the  creation  of 
Til  Eulenspiegel.  It  has  given  me  a height- 
ened and  broadened  sense  of  life.  It  has 
taught  me  to  be  true  to  my  own  inner  dream, 
to  live  by  this  dream,  and  never  to  betray  it. 

And  it  has  taught  me,  I hope,  to  be  kind. 


THREE  LITHOGRAPHS  FROM  HAN  HOLBEIN'S  DANCE  OF  DEATH 
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The  Strangeness  of  Til 
by  H.  T.  Parker 


Necessarily  a mimed  tale,  so  full  and  various  of 
action  and  suggestion  as  is  Mr.  Nijinsky’s  choreo- 
graphic fable,  can  leave  but  confused  impi'ession 
in  a single  seeing.  First  of  all,  it  was  plain  last 
evening  that  Strauss’s  rondo  of  like  title  is  no 
more  than  background  to  the  whole,  like  Debussy’s 
music  in  the  mimed  episode  of  the  faun  or  Schu- 
mann's among  the  fancies  of  “Butterflies.”  Once 
and  again  it  rhythmed  the  dancers  and  mimes  as 
in  the  passage  that  celebrates  Til’s  love-making; 
here  and  there  the  acute  intelligence  and  the  in- 
genious invention  of  Mr.  Nijinsky  gave  a musical 
turn  to  the  action  as  when  the  learned  pedants 
answer  the  jeers  of  Til  in  a kind  of  scholarly 
counterpoint.  Momentarily,  too,  the  accent  of  this 
action  was  the  accent  of  the  music;  but  usually 
Strauss’s  tone-poem  was  no  more  than  background 
to  the  illusion  even  as  was  Mr.  Jones’s  decoration. 
In  the  dim  distance  was  the  shadowy  portal  of 
a medieval  cathedral,  as  it  might  be  in  Til’s  own 
Braunschweig.  Around  it  in  pure  fantasy  were 
topsy-turvy  pinnacles  of  a medieval  town,  gabled 
roofs,  turrets,  chimney  pots,  dormered  windows 
as  cracked  and  tumbled  and  out  of  all  normal 
semblance  as  the  wits  and  the  pranks  of  Eulen- 
spiegel  himself. 

So  Mr.  Jones  construes  into  decoration  the  an- 
cient folk-tale  and  the  modern  German  tone-poem. 
Even  more  fortunately  and  persuasively  has  he 
lavished  upon  the  costumes  his  wit,  fancy,  readi- 
ness of  design,  zest  for  color.  Peaked  headdresses, 
comparable  in  height  in  their  kind  with  Thamar’s 
tower,  were  poised  upon  the  heads  of  the  opulent 
dames  of  the  haute  bourgeoisie.  Trains  of  rich 
stuffs  trailed  ten  yards  behind  them  in  the  flaunt- 
ed splendor  of  “position.”  The  pedantic  professors 
were  ludicrous  to  see  in  shovel  hats  that  were 
longer  even  than  Don  Basilio’s  in  “The  Barber,” 
with  their  scrolls  of  learning  tucked  under  their 
arms,  with  their  black  soutanes  billowing  to  their 
pompous  gait.  As  black  under  their  peaked  caps, 
with  white  crosses  flaring  at  their  backs,  were  the 
Inquisitors,  fond  and  foolish  men,  who  sent  Til 
to  the  gallows  because  he  mocked  at  things  as  they 
are  and  upset  the  precious  proprieties.  To  and  fro 
among  the  august  ladies,  the  learned,  the  bench, 
the  rich  possessors  generally,  went  the  rabble  that 
trailed  wondering  and  elate  at  the  heels  of  Til. 
Coarse  stuffs,  dull  colored  and  rudely  caught  to- 
gether covered  them.  As  often  as  not  back  and 
sides,  as  in  the  old  ballad,  went  bare.  Greasy  were 
their  caps;  slovenly  was  their  mien.  As  night  de- 


scended upon  “the  public  place’’  where  the  action 
occurred  they  were  alternately  sombre  figures  of 
shadow  or  lurid  figures  of  passing  gleam.  Usually, 
as  the  eye  looked  upon  the  stage,  the  illusion  was 
of  the  swiftly  turning  pages  of  a medieval  chron- 
icle from  the  brushes  of  an  illuminator  who  served 
equally  wit,  fancy  and  the  verities. 

I’hat  action,  more  than  once  enriched  or 
modulated  by  Mr.  Nijinsky’s  fertile  invention, 
followed  in  the  main  the  suggestions  that  the 
imaginations  of  men,  primed  with  the  fact  and 
the  legend  of  Til,  have  found  in  Strauss’s  tone- 
poern.  The  introductory  measures  set  the  scene, 
as  it  were,  with  the  haute  bourgeoisie,  descending 
stately  from  its  mansions;  with  the  rabble  stream- 
ing up  from  its  alleys.  Til  opened  wide  the  bread- 
vendor’s  basket;  and  the  hungry  were  fed.  Til 
pranced  and  leered  about  the  highly  respectable 
and  highly  self-conscious  dames  with  his  parodies 
of  courtly  coquetry.  Til  made  the  professors  the 
mock  of  their  own  pedantry.  Out  of  his  long 
mantle,  as  Mr.  Nijinsky  swung  the  folds,  peered 
ever  the  cloven  hoof  of  his  derision.  Out  of  his 
eves,  in  Mr.  Nijinsky’s  astute  and  graphic  miming, 
shone  the  elation  of  him  that  scores  merrily  off  the 
truly  good.  His  very  steps,  as  Mr.  Nijinsky  danced 
them,  were  as  the  tracing  of  his  mockery. 

So  far  Strauss,  the  attributed  program  to  his 
rondo,  the  evergreen  traditions  of  the  “merry 
pranks”  that  the  composer  has  sent  from  Bavaria 
world-wide.  Then,  for  climax,  the  wry,  the  comic, 
the  modern  rather  than  medieaval.  the  finely 
touched  and  the  finely  stimulating  invention  of 
Mr.  Nijinsky  himself.  Nightfall  comes;  the  respect- 
able are  at  home  and  abed;  only  the  rabble,  fed, 
happy,  elated,  intoxicated  with  the  happenings  of 
Til’s  afternoon,  haunt  the  square.  Regardless  of 
what  Strauss’  music  may  or  may  not  imply,  heed- 
less of  the  tradition  that  the  radical  Nijinsky  has 
thrown  to  the  winds,  they  acclaim  and  enthrone 
him  as  their  deliverer.  On  the  shoulders  of  the 
mob  sits  Til,  enthroned,  the  sovereign  of  the  wit 
that  brings  freedom,  of  the  mockery  that  sends 
conventions  and  hypocricies  toppling  down.  Re- 
spectable Braunschweig  and  disregarded  Strauss 
may  endure  no  more.  Into  “the  public  place’’  troop 
the  inquisitors;  back  to  Til’s  trial  and  hanging 
comes  the  tone-poem.  Then  and  there  he  is  strung 
up — red  light  of  warning.  But  no  sooner  are  the 
executioners  gone  than  he  springs  anew  into  being, 
the  perpetual  being  of  the  humor  that  bursts  sham, 
the  jeer  that  pricks  pretension.  Wistfully,  prophe- 
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tically — to  Strauss'  epilogue — the  rabble  eyes  a 
perennial  miracle.  In  fine,  a iniinodrama — to  re- 
turn to  that  exceedingly  elastic  category — like  no 
other  in  the  Russian  repertoire;  that  courts  a cer- 
tain verity  of  illusion  of  time,  place  and  circum- 
stance; vet  is  impregnated  with  an  everlasting 
svmbolism ; that  under  medieaval  guise  masks  in- 
tenselv  contemporan’  ideas;  that  takes  its  text  from 
Strauss’  music  and  from  the  folk-tale  of  Til  and 
leaves  Mr.  Nijinsky  thereon  to  preach  the  sermon; 


that  fills  the  eye  with  pictorial  illusions;  the  irhag- 
ination  with  thick-coming  fancies;  the  mind  with 
thoughts  that  twinge.  It  is  the  handiwork  of  an 
intellect,  invention  and  fancy  that  shows  Mr. 
Nijinsky  more  than  the  master-dancer  of  his 
time;  that  offers  a new  and  fruitful  field  to  mimo- 
drama;  it  confirms  the  distinction  that  marks  the 
Russian  ballet  as  one  of  the  driving  artistic  forces 
of  our  time.  To  an  eighth  art  almost,  it  goes 
forward. 


(Reprinted  from  The  Boston  Transcript,  1916) 


Exhibition  of  Stage  Designs  by  Robert  Edmond  Jones 


The  Museum  of  Modern  Art  has  organized  an 
exhibition  of  theatrical  drawings  by  Robert  Ed- 
mond Jones  from  .April  10  through  June  24.  This 
“one-man-show”  inaugurates  the  opening  of  a spe- 
cial gallerv  permanentlv  assigned  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Dance  and  Theatre  design,  and  devoted 
exclusiveh-  to  the  dance  and  the  theatre  arts.  More 
than  ten  years  ago  (1934)  this  museum  estab- 
lished a significant  precedent  with  an  international 
theatre  exhibition.  Occasional,  widely  spaced, 
showings  of  theatrical  drawings  in  museums  and 
galleries  has  created,  outside  the  actual  theatre, 
a steadily  growing  public  appreciation  of  scene 
and  costume  design.  For  the  first  time,  however, 
an  American  art  museum  recognizes  the  specific 
place  and  proper  function  of  the  scenic  arts  as  a 
matter  of  esthetic  principle  and  educational  policy. 
For  the  first  time  the  scenic  arts  are  presented  and 
represented  as  a legitimate  and  autonomous  art. 

In  honoring  a distinguished  artist  in  this  specific 
field  the  museum  fulfills  an  obligation  toward  a 
neglected  art  and  those  manv  outstanding  artists 
who  create  the  visual  image  of  the  stage.  The  suc- 
cess depends  largely  on  the  public  response.  As 
compared  to  the  immediate  appeal  of  settings  or 
costumes  on  the  actual  stage,  theatrical  design,  ex- 
hibited as  such,  requires  an  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  beholder.  .Although  sometimes  perfect  in  them- 
selves, scene  and  costume  designs  are  but  incom- 
plete and  fragmentary  contributions  toward  an 
eventual  total  achievement:  the  actual  perform- 
ance. Whatever  intrinsic  qualitv  thev  mav  hold 
the  evocative  power  of  these  works  of  a peculiar 
art  is  potential,  rather  than  real,  wanting  for  com- 
pletion the  magic  of  performance  and  performers. 
However,  the  artistic  validity  and  significance  of 


theatrical  design  is  clearly  manifest  in  such  strik- 
ing examples  as  here  are  offered  in  the  Robert 
Edmond  Jones  exhibition. 

1 his  show  presents  the  great  image  not  only  of 
an  American  artist  of  stature,  but  also  of  the 
.American  theatre  as  a whole.  Condensed  to  the 
selection  of  some  fiftt-  drawings,  this  survey  covers 
exactly  three  decades  of  uninterrupted,  fruitful 
activity.  More  ephemeral  than  art  for  “art’s  sake” 
these  theatrical  drawings  lived  with  the  drama  and 
the  actors  of  their  time,  and  now  create  the  some- 
what melancholy  atmosphere  of  a retrospective. 
In  essence  and  spirit,  however,  they  record  not  so 
much  achievements  of  the  past  than  moments  of 
magnificence  which  trace  the  brilliant  outline  of 
an  almost  legendary  period.  Youthful  and  actively 
creating  for  the  stage  of  todav,  and  planning  for 
the  theatre  of  tomorrow,  Jones  manifests  in  the 
totality  of  his  oeuvre  the  vital  force  of  continuous 
advancement  which  defies  time. 

■Among  the  items  on  display  are  manv  drawings 
of  particular  dance  interest.  Some  refer  to  the 
memorable  “Til  Eulenspiegel”  which  is  revived  in 
this  issue.  Also  well  represented  are  two  other 
important  ballets:  “The  Birthday  of  the  Infanta” 
( 1919),  book  and  music  by  John  Alden  Carpenter, 
choreography  by  Adolf  Bolm,  a pioneering  venture 
at  that  time  and  the  first  dance  drama  on  the 
American  stage:  and  “Skyscrapers,”  (1920),  book 
and  music  by  John  Alden  Carpenter,  choreography 
by  Jones  and  Carpenter,  assisted  by  Sammy  Lee. 
.A  ballet  of  working  people  it  deals  entirely  with 
contemporary’  subject  matter,  expressed  in  contem- 
porary terms. 

George  .Amberg 

(Curator.  Department  of  Dance  and  Theatre 

Design,  Museum  of  Modern  Art.) 
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NIJINSKY  APPLYING  MAKEUP  TO  ONE  OF  THE  CORPS  DE  BALLET  (NEW  YORK,  1916) 
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LINCOLN  KIRSTEIN 
BAIRD  HASTINGS 
PAUL  MAGRIEL 


DONALD  WINDHAM 


TOO))l  )7l€)l/ 

For  weeks  once  in  London  I saw  every  per- 
formance that  the  company  of  the  Russian 
Ballet  gave.  They  had  not  been  very  long 
out  of  Russia  then  and  were  at  their  peak. 
Diaghilev’s  hand  was  on  everything,  and 
there  was  a completeness,  a unity,  a varied 
singleness  of  perfection  in  the  case  of  each 
production,  or  shall  we  say  composition,  or 
performance,  that  I had  never  seen  before 
and  have  never  seen  since.  From  all  that 
brilliant  assemblage  the  figure,  of  course,  who 
stood  out  most  was  Nijinsky.  I have  in  my 
time  seen  a few,  a very  few,  artists  of  the 
theatre  who  were  more  profound,  more  in- 
finitely human  and  more  tragic  to  the  heart 
and  mind,  but  I have  never  .seen  any  other 
artist  so  varied  in  his  compulsion,  so  absorb- 
ing in  his  variety,  so  glamorous  in  his  stage 
presence  as  was  Nijinsky. 

From  time  to  time  I have  been  tempted  to 
write  of  Nijinsky  and  have  been  invited  to 
do  so,  but  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  lacking 
his  presence  all  the  words  I could  conjure 
up  would  be  more  or  less  futile  and  would 
resolve  themselves  into  a mass  and  aspect  of 
gush  not  unlike  our  grandfathers’  critics 
when  they  spoke  of  their  great  sopranos.  It 


is  amazing  to  see  how  Mr.  Jones  has  avoided 
that  pitfall. 

The  article  that  follows  seems  to  me  not- 
able for  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place  it 
is  an  account  of  Nijinsky  under  quite  a dif- 
ferent guise  from  that  in  which  I saw  him, 
when  he  was  protected  by  Diaghilev,  shielded 
from  every  intrusion,  directed,  instructed, 
perfected  and  guarded  as  no  other  artist  I 
ever  heard  of  has  been.  When  Mr.  Jones 
worked  with  Nijinsky  he  dealt  with  a great 
artist  who  was  acting  also  as  maestro.  The 
whole  situation  thus  becomes  enormously 
different.  This  difference  has  a significant 
bearing  not  only  on  the  ballet  that  Mr.  Jones 
records  but  on  the  nature  of  art  itself,  and 
the  ensuing  article  is  therefore  doubly  im- 
portant. 

There  must  be  few  people  indeed  who 
know  anything  about  our  theatre  who  do  not 
consider  Mr.  Robert  Edmond  Jones  not  only 
the  first  and  leading  figure  in  the  history  of 
its  decor,  but  also  its  most  fecundative  and 
luminous  mind  and  spirit.  This  article  is, 
therefore,  not  only  an  account  of  the  great 
artist  that  Nijinsky  was  but  of  the  first  wings 
and  certainty  of  a fine  artist  of  our  own. 

Stark  Young 


COVER;  Til  Eulenspiegel’s  insignia  from  a 15th  century  German  woodcut,  which  was  drawn 
on  the  curtain  for  the  ballet. 
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The  question  is  not  yet  settled,  whether  much  that  is  glorious — whether  all  that  Is  profound — 
does  not  spring  . . . from  moods  of  mind  exalted  at  the  expense  of  the  general  intellect. 

—Poe's  ELEANORA 


In  1916  a diffident  young  man  Irom  New 
Hampshire  who  was  just  beginning  to  make 
his  way  in  New  \'ork  as  a stage  designer  was 
commissioned  by  Vaslav  Nijinsky  to  design 
the  decor  for  a new  ballet.  Up  to  that  tiiiie 
no  American  designer  had  been  so  honored. 
I was  that  young  man,  and  I am  going  to 
set  down  as  carefully  as  possible  my  recollec- 
tions ol  this  great  dancer  and  choreographer 
— now,  alas!  a living  legend — and  of  an  ex- 
perience so  novel  and  so  startling  that  it  al- 
tered the  course  of  my  entire  life. 

Not  all  of  my  story  is  pleasant.  It  is  a 
story  of  two  differing  temperaments — of  two 
differing  cultures,  really — unexpectedly  and 
violentlv  thrown  into  contact  with  one  an- 
other. In  the  ballet.  Til  Eulenspiegel,  the 
artistic  approach  of  old  Russia  and  the  art- 
istic approach  of  new  America  met  and 
lused  for  the  first  time  in  theatre  history. 
The  result — it  must  be  stated  at  the  outset — 
was  an  instant  and  emphatic  success.  Since 
that  day  many  dramatic  events  have  been 
taking  place  in  the  world.  Now,  in  this  year 
of  grace,  1945,  it  would  appear  that  that 
old  Russia  and  new  America  are  destined  to 
march  side  by  side  toward  a radiant  future. 
But  at  the  time  of  this  association  such  a 
lapport  was  undreamed  of,  and  it  fell  to  me 
to  bear  the  lull  brunt  of  the  initial  impact 
of  the  Russian  temperament,  to  take  it,  so  to 


speak,  head  on.  Certain  details  of  this  ex- 
perience seem  to  me  in  retrospect  not  unlike 
the  custard-pie  .scenes  in  an  old  Mack  Sen- 
nett  comedy. 

I shall  set  down  my  story  in  a series  of 
pictures,  like  the  “flashbacks”  of  a cinema, 
as  they  appeared  to  me  at  the  time,  without 
benefit  ol  a maturer  judgment.  Some  of  the 
story  is  sordid,  some  of  it  is  humiliating,  some 
of  it  is  outrageous.  But  all  of  it  is  marvelous, 
and  all  of  it  is  alive. 

* * * 

The  first  picture:  It  is  the  afternoon  of  a 
late  spring  day  in  1916,  hot  and  humid.  I 
sit  in  the  drawing-room  of  Emilie  Hapgood, 
the  president  of  the  now  defunct  New  York 
Stage  Society.  Curtains  are  drawn  against 
the  breathless  heat.  The  room — all  ivory- 
white  and  pale  silks — is  in  semi-darkness.  We 
converse  in  low  voices,  waiting.  Presently 
Nijinsky  and  Madame  Nijinsky  are  an- 
nounced. I see,  first,  an  extremely  pretty 
young  woman,  fa.shionably  dressed  in  black, 
and,  following  her,  a small,  somewhat  stocky 
young  man  walking  with  delicate  birdlike 
steps, — precise,  a dancer’s  walk.  He  is  very 
nervous.  His  eyes  are  troubled.  He  looks 
eager,  anxious,  excessively  intelligent.  He 
seems  tired,  bored,  excited,  all  at  once.  I 
observe  that  he  has  a disturbing  habit  of 
picking  at  the  flesh  on  the  .side  of  his  thumbs 
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until  they  bleed.  Through  all  my  memories 
of  this  great  artist  runs  the  recurring  image 
of  those  raw  red  thumbs.  He  broods  and 
dreams,  goes  far  away  into  reverie,  returns 
again.  At  intervals  his  face  lights  up  with  a 
brief,  dazzling  smile.  His  manner  is  simple, 
ingratiating,  so  direct  as  to  be  almost  humble. 
I like  him  at  once.  Tales  of  unusual  accom- 
plishments and  unusual  ardors  have  clustered 
around  this  man  as  honey-bees  cluster  about 
a perfumed  flower.  There  was  something 
about  a scarf.  There  was  something  about  a 
bancjuet.  There  was  something  about  a leap 
through  a window.  There  was  something.  . . . 
But  that  was  then  and  this  is  now.  I see  no 
trace  in  him  of  the  legendary  exotic.  Here  is 
r>nly  the  straightforward  and  matter-of-fact 
approach  of  the  newly-appointed  maestro 
of  the  Russian  Ballet  who  has  an  idea  and 
wants  to  see  it  carried  out. 

I realize  at  once  that  I am  in  the  presence 
of  a genius.  What,  precisely,  does  one  mean 
by  this  word,  so  often  and  so  carelessly  used? 
Miss  Gertrude  Stein,  who  by  her  own  ac- 
count of  herself  would  seem  to  know,  defines 
it  (I  quote  from  memory)  as  the  ability  to 
talk  and  listen  at  the  same  time.  This  parti- 
cular attribute  of  Nijinsky’s  genius  is  not 
evident  at  the  moment,  since  he  and  I are 
struggling  to  communicate  our  ideas  to  one 
another  in  extremely  halting  French.  I sense, 
however,  a quality  in  him  which  I can  only 
define  here  as  a continual  preoccupation  with 
standards  of  excellence  so  high  that  they  are 
really  not  of  this  world.  This  artist,  it  is  clear, 
concerns  himself  with  incredible  perfections. 
I sense,  too,  the  e.xtraordinary  nervous  energy 
of  the  man, — an  almost  frightening  aware- 
ness, a curious  mingling  of  eagerness  and 
apprehension.  The  atmosphere  he  brings  with 
him  is — how  shall  I say? — oppressive.  There 
is  in  him  an  astonishing  drive,  a mental  en- 
gine, too  high-powered,  racing — perhaps  even 
now — to  its  final  breakdown.  Otherwise  there 
is  nothing  of  the  abnormal  about  him.  Only 
an  impression  of  something  too  eager,  too 
brilliant,  a quivering  of  the  nerves,  a nature 
racked  to  dislocation  by  a merciless  creative 
urge.  And  those  raw  thumbs. 

I show  the  maestro  a portfolio  of  my  de- 


signs for  various  stage  productions.  There 
are  costume  sketches  for  The  Man  Who 
Married  A Dumb  Wife,  the  stage  settings 
for  The  Devil’s  Garden  and  The  Happy  End- 
ing, recently  produced  by  Arthur  Hopkins, 
some  notes  for  Les  Precieiises  Ridicules,  the 
project  for  Shelley’s  Cenci  worked  out  during 
my  Wanderjahr  in  Germany.  It  is  obvious 
that  Nijinsky  thinks  that  I am  a beginner — 
indeed  I am  one — but  I can  see  that  he  is 
interested  in  my  drawings.  There  is  some- 
thing in  them  that  he  may  be  able  to  use. 
We  sit  side  by  side  on  the  carpet  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  shadowy  room,  turning  over  the 
leaves  of  the  portfolio.  “Tres  heureux,”  he 
says,  politely.  . . . The  couple  departs.  I am 
left  in  an  agony  of  anticipation.  Dare  I 
hope?  . . . Could  it  be?  ...  I wonder  . . . 
if  only — ! 

Another  picture:  I am  acepted — I am  a 
happy  boy  this  day — and  I am  sent  to  Bar 
Harbor  to  collaborate  with  the  maestro  on 
the  creation  of  the  new  ballet.  I am  quar- 
tered in  a huge  old-fashioned  summer  ho- 
tel, all  piazzas  and  towers,  with  curving  drive- 
ways and  mammoth  beds  of  angry  red  can- 
nas  on  the  lawns.  Nijinsky  lives  there,  too, 
with  his  pretty  wife — always  a little  souf- 
frante  from  the  heat — and  an  enchanting 
girl  baby  with  oblique  Mongolian  eyes  like 
her  father’s.  He  practices  hard  and  long 
during  the  day  with  his  accompanist  in  the 
lovely  little  Greek  temple  set  among  the 
pines  by  the  shore  of  the  bay.  In  the  even- 
ings w'e  work  together  until  far  in  the  night. 
And  how  we  work! 

Coming  on  the  heels  of  the  most  striking 
series  of  novelties  in  America  for  the  last  teii 
years  Til  Eulenspiegel  stood  in  a class  by 
itself  as  a combination  of  musical,  pictorial 
and  terpsicorean  art.  . . . How  shall  I tel!  of 
this  long-forgotten  ballet,  so  fresh,  so  natu- 
ral, so  innocent,  that  flashed  and  vanished 
like  a fevered  dream?  No  critic,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  H.  T.  Parker  of  the  Boston  Trans- 
cript, seems  to  have  been  able  to  appreciate 
it  at  the  time  in  its  true  relation  to  the  other 
works  in  the  Diaghilev  rejjertoirc.  It  was  too 
original  in  its  conception,  too  novel,  too  sel- 
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SKETCH  FOR  THE  SET  OF  TIL  EULENSPIEGEL 


(Collection  Fred  Schang) 


dom  performed.  Relatively  few  jrcojrle  saw 
it,  it  was  soon  gone,  and  now  it  is  only  a 
memory.  But  without  question  it  showed  Ni- 
jinsky at  the  very  height  of  his  creative  power 
and  1 believe  it  to  have  been  one  of  the  few 
genuine  masterpieces — I use  the  word  delib- 
erately— in  the  entire  recorded  history  of 
ballet. 

Perhaps  the  clearest  and  simplest  way  to 
give  the  reader  an  impression  of  the  finished 
work  is  to  quote  from  Robert  Bagar’s  excel- 
lent synopsis,  77m  Story  of  the  Ballet  Music: 

A strong  sense  of  German  folk-feeling  pervades 
the  whole  work;  the  source  from  which  the  tone-poet 
drew  his  inspiration  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  intro- 
ductory bars.  ...  To  some  extent  this  stands  for  the 
'once  upon  a time'  of  the  story  books.  That  what  fol- 
lows is  not  to  be  treated  in  the  plesant  and  agree- 
able manner  of  narrative  poetry,  but  in  a more  sturdy 
fashion,  is  at  once  made  apparent  by  a characteristic 
bassoon  figure  which  breaks  in  SFORZATO  upon  the 
PIANO  of  the  strings.  Of  equal  importance  for  the 
development  of  the  piece  is  the  immediately  follow- 
ing humorous  horn  theme.  . . . Beginning  quietly  and 
gradually  becoming  more  lively,  it  is  at  first  heard 
against  a tremolo  of  the  'divided'  violins  and  then 
again  in  the  TEMPO  PRIMO.  . . . 

Here  he  (Til)  is  (clarinet  phrase  followed  by  chord 
for  wind  instruments).  He  wanders  through  the  land 


as  a thoroughgoing  adventurer.  His  clothes  are  tat- 
tered and  torn;  a queer,  fragmentary  version  of  the 
Eul  enspiegel  motive  resounds  from  the  horns.  Follow- 
ing a merry  play  with  this  important  leading  motive, 
which  directly  leads  to  a short  but  brilliant  TUTTI, 
in  which  it  again  asserts  itself,  first  in  the  flutes,  and 
then  finally  merges  into  a softly-murmuring  and  ex- 
tended tremolo  for  the  violas,  this  same  motive, 
gracefully  phrased,  reappears  in  succession  in  the 
basses,  flute,  first  violins,  and  again  in  the  basses. 
The  rogue,  putting  on  his  best  manners,  slyly  passes 
through  fhe  gate,  and  enters  a certain  city.  It  is 
market-day;  the  women  sit  at  their  stalls  and  the 
plattle  (flutes,  oboe:,  and  clarinets).  Hop!  Eulen- 
spiegel  spring:  on  his  horse  (indicated  by  rapid  trip- 
lets extending  through  three  measures,  from  the  low 
D of  the  ba:s  clarinet  to  the  highest  A of  the  D 
clarinet)  gives  a smack  of  his  whip,  and  rides  into 
the  midst  of  the  crowd.  Clink,  clash,  clatter!  A con- 
fused sound  of  broken  pots  and  pans,  and  the  market- 
women  are  put  to  flight.  In  haste  the  rascal  rides 
away  (as  is  admirably  illustrated  by  a FORTISSIMO 
passage  for  the  trombones)  and  secures  a safe  re- 
treat. 

This  was  his  first  merry  prank;  a second  follows 
Immediately.  . . . Eulenspiegel  has  put  on  the  vest- 
ments of  a priest,  and  assumes  a very  unctuous  mien. 
Though  posing  as  a preacher  of  morals,  the  rogue 
peeps  out  from  the  folds  of  his  mantle  (the  Eu'en- 
spiegel  motive  on  the  clarinet  points  to  the  im- 
posture). He  fears  for  the  success  of  his  scheme.  A 
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figure  played  by  muted  violins,  horns  and  trumpets 
makes  it  plain  that  he  does  not  feel  comfortable  in 
his  borrowed  plumes. 

But  soon  he  makes  up  his  mind.  Away  with  all 
scruples!  He  tears  them  off  (solo,  violin,  GLISSANDO). 

Again  the  Eulenspiegel  theme  is  brought  forward 
in  the  previous  lively  tempo,  but  is  now  subly  meta- 
morphosed and  chivalrously  colored.  Eulenspiegel  has 
become  a Don  Juan,  and  he  waylays  pretty  women. 
And  one  has  bewitched  him;  Eulenspiegel  is  in  love. 
Hear  how  now,  glowing  with  love,  the  violins,  clari- 
nets, and  flutes  sing.  But  in  vain.  His  advances  are 
received  with  derision,  and  he  goes  away  in  a rage. 
How  can  one  treat  him  so  slightingly?  Is  he  not  a 
splendid  fellow?  Vengeance  on  the  whole  human  race! 

He  gives  vent  to  his  rage  in  a FORTISSIMO  of 
horns  in  unison  followed  by  a pause),  and  strange 
personages  suddenly  draw  near  ('cellos).  A troop  of 
honest,  worthy  Philistines! 

In  an  instant  all  his  anger  is  forgotten.  But  it  is 
still  his  chief  joy  to  make  fun  of  these  lords  and 
protectors  of  blameless  decorum,  to  mock  them,  as 
is  apparent  from  the  lively  and  accentuated  fragments 
of  the  theme,  sounded  at  the  beginning  by  the  horn, 
which  are  now  heard  first  from  horns,  violins,  'cellos, 
and  then  from  trumpets,  oboes,  and  flutes.  Now 
that  Eulenspiegel  has  had  his  joke,  he  goes  away  and 
leaves  the  professors  and  doctors  behind  in  thought- 
ful meditation.  Fragments  of  the  typical  theme  of 
the  Philistines  are  here  treated  canonically.  . . . 

If  we  take  a formal  view,  we  have  now  reached 
the  repetition  of  the  chief  theme.  A merry  jester,  a 
born  liar.  Eulenspiegel  goes  wherever  he  can  suc- 
ceed with  a hoax.  His  insolence  knows  no  bounds. 
Alas!  there  is  a sudden  jolt  to  his  wanton  humor. 
The  drum  rolls  a hollow  roll;  the  jailer  drags  the 
rascally  prisoner  into  the  criminal  court.  The  verdict 
'guilty'  is  thundered  against  the  brazen-faced  knave. 

The  Eulenspiegel  theme  replies  calmly  to  the 
threatening  chords  of  wind  and  lower  strings.  Eulen- 
spiegel lies.  Again  the  threatening  tones  resound: 
but  Eulenspiegel  does  not  confess  his  guilt.  On  the 
contrary,  he  lies  for  the  third  time.  His  jig  Is  up. 
Fear  seizes  him.  The  Hypocrisy  motive  is  sounded 
piteously;  the  fatal  moment  draws  near;  his  hour  has 
struck!  The  descending  leap  of  a minor  seventh  in 
bassoons,  horns,  trombones,  tuba,  betokens  his  death. 
He  is  danced  in  air.  A last  struggle  (flutes),  and 
his  soul  takes  flight. 

After  a sad,  tremulous  PIZZICATO  of  the  strings 
the  epilogue  begins.  At  first  it  is  almost  identical 
with  the  introductory  measures,  which  are  repeated  in 
full;  then  the  most  essential  parts  of  the  second  and 
third  chief-theme  passages  appear,  and  finally  merge 
into  the  soft  chord  of  the  sixth  on  A-flat,  while  wood- 
winds and  violins  sustain.  Eulenspiegel  has  become  a 


legendary  character.  The  people  tell  their  tales  about 
him;  'Once  upon  a time.  . . .'  But  that  he  was  a 
merry  rogue  and  a real  devil  of  a fellow  seems  to 
be  expressed  by  the  final  eight  measures,  full  orchestra, 
FORTISSIMO. 

The  character  of  the  spectacle  itself  is 
suggested  by  this  excerpt  from  Legends  of 
the  Ballets,  by  Frederick  A.  King: 

With  Puck  as  his  nearest  analogue  in  English  liter- 
ature, Mr.  Nijinsky  brings  forward  out  of  German 
folk-lore  the  figure  of  the  rogue  whose  pranks  set  at 
naught  the  customs  and  conventions  of  the  common- 
place people.  He  flits  in  and  out  of  the  market  place 
of  a mediaeval  town,  appearing  successively  as  a 
buffoon,  a clergyman,  a knight  and  a professor,  in 
each  instance  mocking  the  populace  and  mystifying 
their  regulated  minds  in  whom  the  routine  of  life 
admits  of  no  deviations.  His  inflammatory  speeches 
stir  the  people  to  anger  and  he  is  arrested  and 
brought  before  a judge.  Here  again  he  only  mocks 
and  his  reward  is  a sentence  to  die  upon  the  gal- 
lows. After  his  death  the  people  are  overcome  with 
remorse:  they  remember  his  bright  sallies,  his  gleam- 
ing wit,  his  fascinating  presence,  and  their  minds  are 
not  composed  until  his  spirit  appears  and  assures 
them  he  will  live  forever  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

The  ballet  was  devised  and  elaborated  by  Mr. 
Nijinsky  during  his  recent  confinement  in  Austria  as 
a prisoner  of  war.  Mr.  Strauss,  whose  scores  have 
already  been  utilized  by  the  Russians  In  their  ballets, 
readily  lent  his  assent  to  the  use  of  this  one,  and 
even  volunteered  to  alter  the  reading  of  the  score 
to  adapt  it  to  the  exigencies  of  choreographic  treat- 
ment. To  this  proposal,  howover,  Mr.  Nijinsky  replied 
that  no  necessity  would  require  such  a step,  as  he 
had  already  visualied  the  entire  action  from  the 
original. 

* -X-  * 

Nijinsky’s  energy,  his  ardor,  his  daring,  his 
blazing  imagination,  by  turns  fantastic,  gor- 
geous, grotesque,  are  a source  of  continual 
astonishment  and  delight  to  me.  His  concep- 
tion of  this  ballet  is  vastly  new  and  different. 
A consummate  actor,  he  changes,  chameleon- 
like,  from  moment  to  moment  as  he  talks. 
Now  he  is  a child,  wide-eyed  and  mischiev- 
ous, now  a jeering  zany,  now  a lover,  tender 
and  pleading,  now  a demoniac  figure  from  a 
mediaeval  Dance  of  Death.  Always  he  is  re- 
peating the  phrase,  “Pour  faire  lire,  pour 
faire  rire.”  He  summons  the  spirits  of  Breu- 
ghel, of  Munchhausen,  of  Rabelais.  Gargan- 
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SPECTRE  DE  LA  ROSE 

lua  and  Pantagruel  peer  over  his  shoulder. 
Everything  in  this  ballet  is  to  be  gay,  ath- 
letic, coarse,  animal.  An  irresistable  comi- 
cality breathes  through  it  all,  a light  deft 
fresh  movement,  a ripple  of  mocking  laugh- 
ter. At  times  it  seems  not  so  much  a ballet 
as  an  embodied  romp.  “Pour  faire  r'tre,  pour 
faire  rire.  ...” 

The  maestro  is  at  my  elbow.  I draw.  He 
watches,  criticizes,  exhorts.  Together  we  map 
out  the  design  for  the  front  curtain — a huge 
.sheet  of  parchment  emblazoned  with  Til’s 
device  of  the  owl  and  the  looking-glass,  all 
blurred  and  worn,  like  a page  torn  from  a 
long-forgotten  manuscript  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  market-place  of  Braunschweig  be- 
gins to  take  shape  in  front  of  the  brooding 
black  mass  of  the  cathedral,  a Braunschweig 
seen  through  Til’s  own  eyes.  We  fill  the 
s(|uare  with  flaunting  gay  color.  I sketch  the 
rosy-cheeked  apple-woman  with  her  big  bas- 
ket of  apples,  all  red  and  green  and  rus.set; 


the  cloth  merchant  in  his  shop;  the  fat  blond 
baker  with  his  long  loaves  of  bread;  the 
scrawny  sweetmeat-seller,  decked  out  in  pep- 
permint stripes  of  red  and  white ; like  one  of 
his  own  candies;  the  cobbler  carrying  his  rack 
ol  oddly-shaped  shoes;  the  burghers,  the 
priests,  the  professors  in  their  long  robes  and 
their  ridiculous  shovel  hats;  the  street  urchins 
and  the  beggars;  the  three  chatelaines,  taking 
the  air  beneath  peaked  hennins  that  tower 
a lull  si.x  feet  above  their  heads,  their  trains 
streaming  away  ten  feet,  twenty  feet,  thirty 
feet  behind  them  . . . and  Til  himself  in  his 
varied  disguises — Til  the  imp.  Til  the  lover. 
Til  the  scholar.  Til  flouting,  taunting,  implor- 
ing writhing  in  his  death  agonies.  . . . 

d’he  hours  fly  past.  Wild,  eager,  anxious 
hours. 

^ ^ 

Invitations  to  lunch  and  dine  at  the  great 
houses  ol  Bar  Harbor  are  showered  upon  me 
like  a rain  of  gold.  At  first  I am  overwhelmed 
by  this  unexpected  and  profuse  hospitality, 
but  I soon  realize  that  I am  being  sought 
after  only  in  order  that  my  various  hosts  and 
hostesses  may  induce  me  to  bring  the  great 
dancer  to  their  tables.  Some  of  the.se  invi- 
tations are  on  a lower  social  plane.  One 
morning  the  maestro  and  I are  invited  to  the 
fashionable  swimming  pool.  After  our  swim 
we  dress  in  adjoining  little  wooden  cabanas. 
I am  partly  dressed.  I hear  a light  tap  at  the 
door.  I open  it.  A middle-aged  man  stands 
there,  exquisitely  dressed  in  fastidious  nu- 
ances of  pearl-grey  which  harmonize  with 
the  tones  of  his  silvery,  scented  moustache. 
He  is  tall  and  willowy  and  his  delicate  hands 
are  beautifully  manicured.  We  look  at  one 
another.  No  word  is  spoken.  Presently  he 
takes  a large  flat  case  of  pearl-grey  leather 
from  his  pocket,  opens  the  lid  and  holds  the 
case  out  to  me.  On  a bed  of  pearl-grey  velvet 
lies  a mass  of  beautiful  jewels — moonstones, 
black  pearls,  diamonds,  emeralds,  cabochon 
rubies.  . . . There  is  an  awkward  silence. 
Time  seems  to  run  down  and  stand  still,  like 
a worn  out  alarm-clock,  like  a tired  heart 
that  stops  beating.  I hear  Nijinsky  putting  on 
his  shoes  in  the  next  compartment.  The 
stranger  in  grey  holds  out  his  store  of  fabu- 
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lous  baubles,  all  glittering  and  flashing  in 
the  acrid  New  England  sunlight.  All  at  once 
I burst  out  laughing.  He  closes  the  door, 
turns  on  his  heel  and  silently  goes  away. 

Another  picture:  We  are  in  New  York 
once  more  and  rehearsals  are  beginning  m 
earnest.  I spend  many  hours  with  Nijinsky 
and  his  company  on  the  bare  stage  of  the 
old  Manhattan  Opera  House.  The  wonder- 
ful music  of  Moussorgsky  and  Rirnsky-Kor- 
sakov  pervades  the  air.  It  is  new  to  me.  I 
breathe  it  in,  and  I tremble.  I am  ill  with 
excitement.  Mystical  winds  blow  over  river 
valleys.  Conflagrations  of  color  blaze  on  far- 
away mountains.  Spilt  blood  dries  on  daggers 
of  cold  steel.  Violins  torture  and  sting.  I 
hear  cries  and  sobs.  Always  death  is  in  the 
air — cruel  death,  bitter  death.  Always  the 
eternal  farewells.  ...  I go  through  the  days 
in  a dream.  Can  life  indeed  be  so  rich,  so 
>plendid,  so  passionate?  Even  now,  after 
twenty-nine  years,  the  reveries  of  those  en- 
chanted hours  come  back  to  me  and  I am 
lost  once  more  in  the  horizons  of  the  mysteri- 
ous lands  that  Glinka  and  Borodin  knew. 

"sr 

The  scale  model  for  the  setting  is  finished. 
The  designs  for  the  costumes  are  likewise 
finished  and  approved.  Now  comes  the  first 
difficulty,  the  first  sign  of  friction.  A storm 
is  gathering.  Why  is  it,  someone  has  asked, 
that  birth  is  always  painful  and  rarely  lovely? 

In  this  country  when  scenery  is  to  be 
painted  the  various  “drops”  and  “flats”  of 
canvas  are  stretched  on  frames,  like  huge 
easels,  which  hang  at  the  sides  of  the  scenic 
studios  and  are  raised  or  lowered  through 
slots  cut  in  the  floor  by  means  of  ropes  and 
pulleys  and  counterweights.  In  Russia,  how- 
ever, the  method  of  scene-painting  is  quite 
different.  The  drops  and  flats  are  simply  laid 
flat  on  the  floor  and  the  painters,  wearing 
carpet  slippers,  roam  about  over  them  car- 
rying great  pails  of  color  and  long-handled 
brushes,  like  brooms.  Nijinsky,  quite  natu- 
rally, wishes  the  setting  for  Til  to  be  exe- 
cuted in  the  Russian  manner,  sur  planche. 
But  alas!  there  is  no  one  in  New  York  who 
knows  how  to  paint  in  this  style.  Work  is  ac- 
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cordingly  started  in  the  conventional  Amer- 
ican manner  in  the  west  side  studios  of  Dodge 
& Castle.  When  Nijinsky  hears  of  this  he 
orders  the  work  stopped  at  once. 

The  next  picture  shows  the  maestro  riding 
toward  the  scenic  studio  in  a taxi  with  me 
through  a Negro  district  known  as  San  Juan 
Hill,  after  the  bloody  battle-ground  of  that 
name  in  the  Spani.sh  War.  A director  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  sits  between  us.  We  arc 
silent  and  tense.  The  studio  is  at  the  loot  ot 
a hill  by  the  Hudson.  As  we  descend  the  hill 
a Negress  is  carried  shrieking  out  of  a door- 
way, spouting  blood  from  a dozen  razor 
slashes  on  her  head  and  arms.  A bad  omen? 
I wonder.  . . . 

We  go  up  steep  narrow  winding  stairs  to 
the  scene  loft.  This  is  a long,  narrow  and 
extremely  high  space  with  walls  of  dirty 
whitewashed  brick.  The  paint-frames  hang 
from  cables  along  the  wall  at  either  side. 
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Tall,  narrow  windows  are  set  high  up  at 
either  end.  I'he  air  is  charged  with  a strong, 
almost  nauseating  smell  of  hsh  glue.  Under- 
neath the  windows  stand  rough  wooden  cab- 
inets, like  bookshelves,  on  which  are  arranged 
dozens  upon  dozens  of  white  china  pols  dc 
chambre  filled  to  overflowing  with  colored 
pigments  in  bewildering  variety — gamboge, 
raw  umber,  ultramarine,  orange  mineral,  rose 
madder,  vert  emeraude.  . . . Half  a dozen 
painters — “artists”  is  their  traditional  title — 
we  still  say,  “Job  for  the  artist!”  or  “Hey. 
artist!” — looking  in  their  dirty  white  over- 
alls not  unlike  a band  of  White  Wings,  hold 
others  of  these  useful  receptacles,  into  which 
they  dip  their  paint-brushes  from  time  to 
lime,  applying  streaks  of  paint  in  vivid  colors 
to  the  great  sheets  of  canvas  stretched  on  the 
frames  at  either  side  of  the  loft.  It  is  all  ra- 
ther like  a Freudian  dream  in  which  one  sees 
with  horror  one’s  deepest  and  most  forbidden 
repressions  dragged  howling  into  the  harsh 
light  of  day.  Nijinsky  gives  a wild  look  about 
him.  His  eyes  swivel  in  his  head.  Is  this  the 


way  stage-settings  are  painted  in  les  pays  des 
barhares?  He  mutters  something  unintellig- 
ible. The  incongruity  of  the  occasion  strikes 
all  three  of  us  at  the  .same  instant.  We  shout 
with  hysterical  laughter.  The  tension  is  bro- 
ken. “C’est  vraiment  ties  heureux,”  the 
maestro  says  with  a giggle.  We  ride  up  the 
hill  again,  rela.xed  and  friendly  now.  We 
return  to  the  rehearsal.  I am  only  too  con- 
tent to  let  the  matter  rest.  But  through  my 
mind  runs  a phantasmagoria  of  conflicting 
images, — the  figure  of  the  dreaming  faun,  a 
rose-petal  drifting  through  a moonlit  window 
in  a soft  summer  night,  star-drenched  ban- 
cjuets  at  the  Lido,  re  petitions  generales  in 
Paris  with  languid  balletomanes  from  the 
Cote  d’Azur  sighing  and  shuddering,  raw  red 
thumbs,  winding  stairs,  pots  de  chambre 
splashed  with  hues  of  more-than-Oriental 
splendor.  White  Wings,  rivers  of  blood  on  a 
sidewalk.  . . . How  will  it  end? 

* * * 

Another  picture  rises  in  the  memory. 
Etched  in  acid,  this  one.  I am  unexpectedly 
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summoned  to  the  Opera  House.  The  com- 
pleted setting  for  Til  Eulenspiegel  is  standing 
on  the  stage.  I glance  at  it  quickly  as  I pass. 
Not  bad,  I say  to  myself.  I sense  an  obscure- 
ly hostile  atmosphere  in  the  theatre.  I am 
escorted  to  Nijinsky’s  dressing  room. 

The  walls  (I  remember  to  this  day)  are 
papered  in  stripes  of  two  tones  of  violent 
red.  There  is  a pier-glass  and  a chaise-longue. 
On  the  dressingtable  a number  of  stiletto- 
like knives,  sharpened  to  a razor-edge,  are 
ranged  in  an  orderly  row.  The  macsijo  is 
waiting  for  me  in  a flame  of  rage.  Torrents 
ol  Russian  imprecations  pour  from  his  lips. 
The  open  door  fills  with  frowning  alien  faces. 
Nijinsky  switches  to  broken  French.  He  lashes 
out  at  me  with  an  insensate  blind  hate,  ft  is 
a nightmare  .set  in  a blast-furnacc.  I gather 
that  in  his  opinion  America  is,  of  all  coun- 
tries in  the  world,  the  most  backward  in 
every  aspect  of  its  culture,  that  the  level  of 
artistic  achievement  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  is  not  only  beneath  notice  but 
beneath  contempt,  and  that  Destiny  has  se- 
lected me — me! — from  out  of  America’s 
countless  milions  to  .symbolize,  eternally  and 


ineffacably,  everything  that  is  most  benighted 
in  our  so-called  civilization.  Since  that  day 
1 have  had  occasion  to  hear  these  same  views 
aired  more  than  once.  I still  cannot  believe 
that  they  are  true. 

Presently  Nijinsky  pauses  out  of  sheer  ex- 
haustion. We  go  back  to  the  stage.  The 
setting  stands  there,  dejected,  like  a child  that 
has  been  punished.  Swift  curt  commands  are 
issued.  Stage-hands  hale  the  accursed  thing 
from  sight,  swing  it  into  the  flies,  flatten  it 
against  the  back  wall  of  the  theatre.  A shat- 
tered dream,  a house  of  cards  demolished. 
. . . The  rehearsal  begins,  belated  and  listless. 
The  rhythms  falter,  the  air  seems  duller  than 
Saturnian  lead.  Suddenly  there  is  a cry.  The 
maestro  .stumbles  and  falls.  He  has  sprained 
his  ankle.  He  is  carried  moaning  and  curs- 
ing to  his  suite  at  the  Biltmore  Hotel.  “Your 
scenery  is  so  bad,”  a dancer  says  to  me.  “that 
when  our  maestro  saw  it  he  fell  down.” 
Eager  throats  take  up  the  refrain : “Yes,  your 
scenery  is  so  bad  that  when  our  maestro 
saw  it,  he  fell  down.” 

I am  a very  discouraged  boy  indeed. 


NIJINSKY  IN  COSTUMES  FOR  TIL  EULENSPIEGEL 
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At  the  theatre  the  next  morning  iny  limi- 
tations as  an  artist  are  enlarged  upon  by  the 
manager  of  the  company  with  an  unusual 
clarity  and  a notable  absence  of  sentiment. 
The  principal  defects  of  the  .setting,  I am 
made  to  understand,  are,  first,  that  it  is  too 
shallow — it  does  not  allow  enough  space  for 
the  evolutions  of  the  dancers — and,  second, 
that  it  is  not  high  enough  to  give  the  cflect 
of  crazy  exaggeration  the  maestro  had  visu- 
alized. The  first  defect  is  remedied  by  the 
dmple  expedient  of  placing  the  .setting  far- 
ther back  on  the  stage.  The  second  problem 
is  not  so  easily  solved.  After  a consultation 
(I  can  never  forget  this  halt-hour!)  it  is 
agreed  that  a piece  of  canvas  ten  feet  high 
is  to  be  added  at  the  base  of  each  of  the 
two  flats  which  represent  the  houses  of  the 
town,  and  that  this  space  is  to  be  painted 
with  an  impression  of  foliage  in  broad  washes 
of  ultramarine.  The  flats  are  strung  up  on  the 
frames  at  the  rear  of  the  stage,  and  with 
the  aid  of  a paint-boy  I elongate  the  trees 
of  Braunschweig,  trying  in  vain  to  ignore  the 


audible  di.sapproval  of  the  ensemble  rehears- 
ing below'. 

^ 

The  next  picture:  Two  days  have  elapsed. 
The  premise  has  been  postponed.  Again  I 
am  summoned  to  the  maestro’s  presence.  It 
is  evening.  Nijinsky  lies  in  bed,  maladif, 
drenched  in  pathos,  sad  as  a dying  prince 
out  of  a drama  by  Maeterlinck.  The  little 
room  is  crowded  to  suflfocation  with  the  en- 
tire ensemble  of  the  ballet,  fully  dressed  in 
the  costumes  of  I'il  Eulenspiegel.  They  stare 
at  me  silently  with  black  hatred  in  their 
faces.  Now  begins  a scene  compared  to  which 
the  earlier  scene  in  the  dressing-room  at  the 
Opera  Hou.se  seems  but  the  remote  faded 
echo  of  an  old  refrain.  This  one  is  good.  The 
maestro  really  puts  his  heart  into  it  this  time. 
The  occasion — as  Robert  Benchrley  has  since 
said  of  another  and  quite  diflferent  occasion 
— has  all  the  easy  informality  of  a prairie 
fire.  Shoes  are  wrenched  from  the  feet  of  the 
coryphees,  necklaces  are  torn  from  their 
throats  and  shattered  into  fragments  against 
the  walls.  Unbelievable  insults  are  hurled  at 
me.  It  is  like  taking  the  lid  off  Hell. 

This,  I say  to  myself,  is  what  it  means  to 
have  one’s  back  to  the  wall,  facing  a firing- 
squad.  Have  you  no  mercy?  No  mercy.  . . . 
This  is  what  it  means  to  be  whipped  at  the 
triangles.  A low  murmur  ran  through  the 
ranks  as  the  scarcely  healed  backs  were  laid 
bare  for  the  second  time  to  receive  the  lash. 
. . . This  is  what  it  means  to  stand  in  the 
death-cart,  jolting  over  cobblestones,  on  the 
way  to  the  tumbrils.  Along  the  streets  the 
death-carts  rumble,  hollow  and  harsh.  . . . 
The  murmuring  of  many  voices,  the  upturn- 
ing of  many  faces,  the  pressing  of  many  foot- 
steps in  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd,  so  that 
it  swells  forward  in  a mass.  . . . 

Here  I am,  alone  and  unknown,  in  a lit- 
tle room  at  the  Biltmore  Hotel,  in  the  midst 
of  a lurid  fantasy  of  the  Middle  Ages — a 
fantasy  of  my  own  making — with  one  of  the 
world’s  greatest  artists  shrieking  at  me.  There 
is  no  escape.  There  is  no  hope.  This  is  the 
end.  Nothing.  Nowhere.  Never. 

Then  something  happens  inside  me.  Some- 
thing old  and  cold  and  ancestral  rises  up  in 
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me.  The  sense  of  the  occa.sion  strikes  me  with 
a kind  of  wry  humor.  As  I look  about  me  at 
the  e^aily-costumed  crowd  I know  with  a 
definite  inner  conviction  that  this  ballet  will 
be  a .success.  There  is  something  about  the 
American  public,  there  is  a quality  of  appre- 
ciation, a peculiarly  American  point  of  view, 
that  even  these  artists,  remarkable  though 
they  are,  cannot  yet  understand.  I think  at 
this  bitter  moment  my  belief  in  myself  as  an 
artist  is  born.  I will  see  this  thing  through. 
And  then — ■ 

Another  picture:  A week  later.  The  dress 
rehearsal  of  Til  Eulenspie^el  is  scheduled 
for  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  I enter  the 
auditorium  of  the  Opera  House  by  the  front 
door.  The  curtain  is  up.  On  the  stage  stands 
my  setting — my  setting,  mine! — remote,  com- 
plete, fully  lighted,  all  glowing  with  jewel- 
like blues  and  greens.  All  up  and  down  on 
either  side  of  the  proscenium  the  great  gilded 
boxes  are  filled  with  the  dancers,  dressed  and 
painted,  waiting  for  the  ballet  to  begin.  The 
circular  lunette  in  the  ceiling  of  the  audi- 
torium has  been  temporarily  removed  for 
repairs  and  a shaft  of  sunlight,  pure  gold, 
streams  down  across  the  boxes,  turning  the 
proscenium  into  a spectacle  out  of  dream- 
land. It  is  exceedingly  beautiful. 

The  boxes  glitter  and  flame  and  the  pal- 
aces of  Braunschweig  tower  up  out  of  burn- 
ing blue  dusk  into  a haze  of  violet  and  rose. 
A fountain  of  music  wells  up  from  the  or- 
chestra, a shower  of  sparkling  notes.  . . . 

The  torment  is  over.  My  life  in  the  thea- 
tre has  begun  in  earnest.  Ah,  light,  and  flame, 
and  flowers!  Ah,  starry  meadows  beyond 
Orion!  Ah,  fields  of  the  triplicate  suns! 

The  relief  from  the  strain  of  the  la.st  weeks 
is  too  great.  My  head  seems  to  burst.  Spots 
and  bars  of  gold  dance  before  my  eyes. 

I faint  dead  away. 

* * * 

Now  the  final  picture,  the  first  perfor- 
mance seen  from  the  wings.  There  is  a 
bustle,  a tremor,  a sickening  moment  of  sus- 
pense. The  orchestra  strikes  up  the  first  bars 
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of  the  music.  The  great  curtain  slides  up- 
ward sighing  into  the  shadows  far  overhead, 
w'here  half-seen  electricians  move  along  the 
light-bridges  hung  with  many-colored  lamps, 
like  constellations  of  stars.  An  astonishing 
congerie-i  of  forms  and  colors  assails  the  eye, 
grotesque,  impossible  figments  of  an  imagi- 
nation enchained  by  some  ludicrous  night- 
mare, as  it  were,  but  engrossing  and  appro- 
priate beyond  belief.  A species  of  whimsi- 
cality run  riot  sets  before  the  astonished 
vision  a medieaeval  town  that  never  was  in 
any  age  and  laves  it  with  nocturnal  blue 
touched  with  shafts  of  crepuscular  light 
ivhich  illuminates  the  inverted  cornucopia 
roofs  of  tiny  houses  tilted  at  crazy  angles 
and  suggesting  for  all  the  world  sheaves  of 
sky-rockets.  A wonder-town  in  a wonder- 
land. . . . The  personages  might  have  stepped 
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out  of  some  Volksbuch  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
But  there  is  no  suggestion  of  coloristic  dis- 
harmony within  the  somber  scenic  frame: 
and  the  light  on  the  figurants  is  magical.  . . . 
I hear  a crash  of  applause,  fierce  and  fright- 
ening. The  little  figure  in  green  begins  its 
leapings  and  laughings.  There  is  the  scene 
of  wild  love-making,  the  confutation  of  the 
scholars,  the  strange  .solo  dance,  swift  as  the 
fla.sh  of  a rapier,  the  hanging  of  the  corpse 
on  the  gibbet — and  last  of  all,  the  apparition 
of  the  ghost  shooting  ujiward  through  a 
foam  of  tiny  lanterns,  like  a moth  veering 
above  a sea  of  fireflies.  . . . Then  the  tri- 
umph, and  the  cheering,  like  the  clamor  of 
great  bells — now  rapturous,  now  softening, 
melting — and  the  mountains  of  flowers,  and 
the  curtain  calls  that  seem  never  to  end. 
Nijinsky  and  I bow  together,  hand  in  hand. 


He  is  all  smiles.  As  the  curtain  sw'eeps  up- 
ward for  the  last  time  he  murmurs  once 
more,  ‘'C’est  vraiment  tres,  ties  heureu.x.” 

I go  home.  I am  finished  with  it  all. 

I never  see  him  again. 

^ ^ "sf 

Now  my  story  is  ended  and  these  mem- 
ories fade  into  the  past.  The  great  artist 
who  taught  me  so  much  now  exists  apart, 
aw'ay  from  us,  in  a sad  world  of  his  own. 
1 dwell  for  the  last  time  upon  my  strange, 
magical,  shattering  experience  and  remember 
once  more  what  it  has  meant  to  me  in  the 
years  that  have  passed  .since  the  creation  of 
Til  Eulenspiegel.  It  has  given  me  a height- 
ened and  broadened  sense  of  life.  It  has 
taught  me  to  bo  true  to  my  own  inner  dream, 
to  live  by  this  dream,  and  never  to  betray  it. 

And  it  has  taught  me,  I hope,  to  be  kind. 


THREE  LITHOGRAPHS  FROM  HAN  HOLBEIN'S  DANCE  OF  DEATH 
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The  Strangeness  of  Til 
by  H.  T.  Parker 


Necessarily  a mimed  tale,  so  full  and  various  of 
action  and  suggestion  as  is  Mr.  Nijinsky’s  choreo- 
graphic fable,  can  leave  but  confused  impression 
in  a single  seeing.  First  of  all,  it  was  plain  last 
evening  that  Strauss’s  rondo  of  like  title  is  no 
more  than  background  to  the  whole,  like  Debussy's 
music  in  the  mimed  episode  of  the  faun  or  Schu- 
mann's among  the  fancies  of  “Butterflies.’"  Once 
and  again  it  rhythmed  the  dancers  and  mimes  as 
in  the  passage  that  celebrates  Til’s  love-making; 
here  and  there  the  acute  intelligence  and  the  in- 
genious invention  of  Mr.  Nijinsky  gave  a musical 
turn  to  the  action  as  when  the  learned  pedants 
answer  the  jeers  of  Til  in  a kind  of  scholarly 
counterpoint.  Momentarily,  too,  the  accent  of  this 
action  was  the  accent  of  the  music ; but  usually 
Strauss’s  tone-poem  was  no  more  than  background 
to  the  illusion  even  as  was  Mr.  Jones’s  decoration. 
In  the  dim  distance  was  the  shadowy  portal  of 
a medieval  cathedral,  as  it  might  be  in  Til’s  own 
Braunschweig.  Around  it  in  pure  fantasy  were 
topsv-turvv  pinnacles  of  a medieval  town,  gabled 
roofs,  turrets,  chimnev  pots,  dormered  windows 
as  cracked  and  tumbled  and  out  of  all  normal 
semblance  as  the  wits  and  the  pranks  of  Eulen- 
spiegel  himself. 

So  Mr.  Jones  construes  into  decoration  the  an- 
cient folk-tale  and  the  modern  German  tone-poem. 
Even  more  fortunatelv  and  persuasivelv  has  he 
lavished  upon  the  costumes  his  wit,  fancy,  readi- 
ness of  design,  zest  for  color.  Peaked  headdresses, 
comparable  in  height  in  their  kind  with  Thamar’s 
tower,  were  poised  upon  the  heads  of  the  opulent 
dames  of  the  haute  bourgeoisie.  Trains  of  rich 
stuffs  trailed  ten  yards  behind  them  in  the  flaunt- 
ed splendor  of  “position.”  The  pedantic  professors 
were  ludicrous  to  see  in  shovel  hats  that  were 
longer  even  than  Don  Basilio’s  in  “The  Barber,” 
with  their  scrolls  of  learning  tucked  under  their 
arms,  with  their  black  soutanes  billowing  to  their 
pompous  gait.  As  black  under  their  peaked  caps, 
with  white  crosses  flaring  at  their  backs,  were  the 
Inquisitors,  fond  and  foolish  men,  who  sent  I’il 
to  the  gallows  because  he  mocked  at  things  as  they 
are  and  upset  the  precious  proprieties.  To  and  fro 
among  the  august  ladies,  the  learned,  the  bench, 
the  rich  possessors  generally,  went  the  rabble  that 
trailed  wondering  and  elate  at  the  heels  of  Til. 
Coarse  stuffs,  dull  colored  and  rudely  caught  to- 
gether covered  them.  As  often  as  not  back  and 
sides,  as  in  the  old  ballad,  went  bare.  Greasv  were 
their  caps;  rlovenly  was  their  mien.  As  night  de- 


scended upon  “the  public  place’’  where  the  action 
occurred  they  were  alternatelv  sombre  figures  of 
shadow  or  lurid  figures  of  passing  gleam.  Usually, 
as  the  eye  looked  upon  the  stage,  the  illusion  was 
of  the  swiftly  turning  pages  of  a medieval  chron- 
icle from  the  brushes  of  an  illuminator  who  served 
equally  wit,  fancy  and  the  verities. 

That  action,  more  than  once  enriched  or 
modulated  by  Mr.  Nijinsky’s  fertile  invention, 
followed  in  the  main  the  suggestions  that  the 
imaginations  of  men,  primed  with  the  fact  and 
the  legend  of  Til,  have  found  in  Strauss’s  tone- 
poem.  The  introductory  measures  set  the  scene, 
as  it  were,  with  the  haute  bourgeoisie,  descending 
stately  from  its  mansions;  with  the  rabble  stream- 
ing up  from  its  alleys.  Til  opened  wide  the  bread- 
vendor’s  basket;  and  the  hungry  were  fed.  Til 
pranced  and  leered  about  the  highly  respectable 
and  highly  self-conscious  dames  with  his  parodies 
of  courtly  coquetry.  Til  made  the  professors  the 
mock  of  their  own  pedantry.  Out  of  his  long 
mantle,  as  Mr.  Nijinsky  swung  the  folds,  peered 
ever  the  cloven  hoof  of  his  derision.  Out  of  his 
eves,  in  Mr.  Nijinsky’s  astute  and  graphic  miming, 
shone  the  elation  of  him  that  scores  merrily  off  the 
truly  good.  His  very  steps,  as  Mr.  Nijinsky  danced 
them,  were  as  the  tracing  of  his  mockery. 

So  far  Strauss,  the  attributed  program  to  his 
rondo,  the  evergreen  traditions  of  the  “merry 
pranks”  that  the  composer  has  sent  from  Bavaria 
world-wide.  Then,  for  climax,  the  wry,  the  comic, 
the  modern  rather  than  medieaval,  the  finely 
touched  and  the  finely  stimulating  invention  of 
Mr.  Nijinsky  himself.  Nightfall  comes;  the  respect- 
able are  at  home  and  abed;  only  the  rabble,  fed, 
happy,  elated,  intoxicated  with  the  happenings  of 
Til’s  afternoon,  haunt  the  square.  Regardless  of 
what  Strauss’  music  may  or  may  not  imply,  heed- 
less of  the  tradition  that  the  radical  Nijinsky  has 
thrown  to  the  winds,  they  acclaim  and  enthrone 
him  as  their  deliverer.  On  the  shoulders  of  the 
mob  sits  Til,  enthroned,  the  sovereign  of  the  wit 
that  brings  freedom,  of  the  mockery  that  sends 
conventions  and  hypocricies  toppling  down.  Re- 
spectable Braunschweig  and  disregarded  Strauss 
may  endure  no  more.  Into  “the  public  place”  troop 
the  inquisitors;  back  to  Til’s  trial  and  hanging 
comes  the  tone-poem.  Then  and  there  he  is  strung 
up — red  light  of  warning.  But  no  sooner  are  the 
executioners  gone  than  he  springs  anew  into  bein,g, 
the  perpetual  being  of  the  humor  that  bursts  sham, 
the  jeer  that  pricks  pretension.  Wistfully,  prophe- 
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ticallv — to  Strauss'  epilogue — the  rabble  eyes  a 
perennial  miracle.  In  fine,  a mimodrarna — to  re- 
turn to  that  exceedingly  elastic  category — like  no 
other  in  the  Russian  repertoire;  that  courts  a cer- 
tain veritv'  of  illusion  of  time,  place  and  circum- 
stance ; vet  is  impregnated  with  an  everlasting 
symbolism;  that  under  medieaval  guise  masks  in- 
tensely contemporary  ideas:  that  takes  its  text  from 
Strauss’  music  and  from  the  folk-tale  of  Til  and 
leaves  Mr.  Nijinskt'  thereon  to  preach  the  sermon; 


that  fills  the  eye  with  pictorial  illusions;  the  imag- 
ination with  thick-coming  fancies;  the  mind  with 
thoughts  that  twinge.  It  is  the  handiwork  of  an 
intellect,  invention  and  fancy  that  shows  Mr. 
Nijinsky  more  than  the  master-dancer  of  his 
time;  that  offers  a new  and  fruitful  field  to  mimo- 
drama;  it  confirms  the  distinction  that  marks  the 
Russian  ballet  as  one  of  the  driving  artistic  forces 
of  our  time.  To  an  eighth  art  almost,  it  goes 
forward. 


{Reprinted  from  The  Boston  Transcript,  1916) 


Exhibition  of  Stage  Designs  by  Robert  Edmond  Jones 


1 he  Museum  of  Modern  .'krt  has  organized  an 
exhibition  of  theatrical  drawings  by  Robert  Ed- 
mond Jones  from  .“kpril  10  through  June  24.  This 
“one-man-show”  inaugurates  the  opening  of  a spe- 
cial gallery  permanently  assigned  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Dance  and  Theatre  design,  and  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  dance  and  the  theatre  arts.  More 
than  ten  years  ago  (1934)  this  museum  estab- 
lished a significant  precedent  with  an  international 
theatre  exhibition.  Occasional,  widely  spaced, 
showings  of  theatrical  drawings  in  museums  and 
galleries  has  created,  outside  the  actual  theatre, 
a steadily  growing  public  appreciation  of  scene 
and  costume  design.  For  the  first  time,  however, 
an  American  art  museum  recognizes  the  specific 
place  and  proper  function  of  the  scenic  arts  as  a 
matter  of  esthetic  principle  and  educational  policy. 
For  the  first  time  the  scenic  arts  are  presented  and 
represented  as  a legitimate  and  autonomous  art. 

In  honoring  a distinguished  artist  in  this  specific 
field  the  museum  fulfills  an  obligation  toward  a 
neglected  art  and  those  many  outstanding  artists 
who  create  the  visual  image  of  the  stage.  The  suc- 
cess depends  largely  on  the  public  response.  As 
compared  to  the  immediate  appeal  of  settings  or 
costumes  on  the  actual  stage,  theatrical  design,  ex- 
hibited as  such,  requires  an  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  beholder.  Although  sometimes  perfect  in  them- 
selves, scene  and  costume  designs,  are  but  incom- 
plete and  fragmentary  contributions  toward  an 
eventual  total  achievement:  the  actual  perform- 
ance. Whatever  intrinsic  quality  they  may  hold 
the  evocative  power  of  these  works  of  a' peculiar 
art  is  potential,  rather  than  real,  wanting  for  com- 
pletion the  magic  of  performance  and  performers. 
However,  the  artistic  validity  and  significance  of 


theatrical  design  is  clearly  manifest  in  such  strik- 
ing examples  as  here  are  offered  in  the  Robert 
Edmond  Jones  exhibition. 

This  show  presents  the  great  image  not  only  of 
an  American  artist  of  stature,  but  also  of  the 
-American  theatre  as  a whole.  Condensed  to  the 
selection  of  some  fifty  drawings,  this  survey  covers 
exactly  three  decades  of  uninterrupted,  fruitful 
activity.  More  ephemeral  than  art  for  “art's  sake” 
these  theatrical  drawings  lived  with  the  drama  and 
the  actors  of  their  time,  and  now  create  the  some- 
what melancholy  atmosphere  of  a retrospective. 
In  essence  and  spirit,  however,  they  record  not  so 
much  achievements  of  the  past  than  moments  of 
magnificence  which  trace  the  brilliant  outline  of 
an  almost  legendary  period.  Youthful  and  actively 
creating  for  the  stage  of  today,  and  planning  for 
the  theatre  of  tomorrow,  Jones  manifests  in  the 
totality  of  his  oeuvre  the  vital  force  of  continuous 
advancement  which  defies  time. 

Among  the  items  on  display  are  many  drawings 
of  particular  dance  interest.  Some  refer  to  the 
memorable  “Til  Eulenspiegel”  which  is  revived  in 
this  issue.  Also  well  represented  are  two  other 
important  ballets:  “The  Birthday  of  the  Infanta” 
(1919),  book  and  music  by  John  Alden  Carpenter, 
choreography  bv  Adolf  Bolm,  a pioneering  venture 
at  that  time  and  the  first  dance  drama  on  the 
American  stage:  and  “Skyscrapers,”  (1920),  book 
and  music  by  John  .Alden  Carpenter,  choreography 
by  Jones  and  Carpenter,  assisted  by  Sammy  Lee. 
.A  ballet  of  working  people  it  deals  entirely  with 
contemporary  subject  matter,  expressed  in  contem- 
porary terms. 

George  .Amberg 

( Curator.  Department  of  Dance  and  Theatre 

Design,  Museum  of  Modern  Art.) 
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